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De Laval “Air-Tight” Clarifier 


No large milk dealer can afford to omit clari- 


fication as one of his standard plant processes. 
By the use of the De Laval ‘‘Air-Tight” Clarifier 
the large milk dealer can give to his market milk 
a guarantee of purity and uniformity that he can 
obtain in no other way. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St.,Chicago 6 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH 
QUEBEC MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Removes Sediment — 
doesn’t dissolve it; 


Operates efficiently at 
either low or high 


temperature; 


Helps to improve 
flavor; 


Keeps milk from con- 
tact with air; 


Does not cause foam; 


Elevates milk without 
additional pumping; 


Usually costs less to 
operate; 


Is not wasteful of the 
product, and 


Does not increase 
bacteria counts. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


and MILK CLARIFIERS 
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New York Milk Developments 


Dairymen in Six-State Shed to Receive $5.46 For December Under USDA Ruling 


— Metropolitan Area Now Requires 90 Per Cent of Pool Deliveries in Fluid Form 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Announce- 
WV ment was made here on Novem- 

ber 29 by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that approval has 
been given to an amendment maintain- 
ing the December fluid milk price to 
dairymen supplying the six-state New 
York milk shed at the previous month’s 
level of $5.46 per 100 pounds. Decision 
to maintain the December return to dairy 
farmers in the area followed a series of 
hearings held in late November with all 
the interested groups attending. Depart- 
ment officials explained that the price 
maintained for December was authorized 
in order to maintain a maximum degree 
of milk flow during the low producing 
season. 


At a hearing on the question held 
November 20 at Albany, representatives 
of all leading milk producers’ groups in 
the shed strongly urged the maintenance 
of the $5.46 rate, which was inaugurated 
through an amendment to the federal- 
state milk marketing order. 


All officials of the leading dairymen’s 
groups advocated at the hearing that the 
amendment just approved be adopted. 
Included in those heard at the Albany 
session was the president of the Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative Association, 
who pointed out that dairymen supply- 
ing the New York City area would lose 
nearly $750,000 on their December de- 
liveries unless the order should be re- 
vised. 

Spokesmen for other groups also 
favored the proposal, these including the 
Metropolitan Milk Producers Bargaining 
Agency and the Metropolitan Area Milk 
Dealers Association. E. O. Mather, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the latter organiza- 
tion, while favoring the maintained price 
for December fluid milk characterized 
as unnecessary a proposal to advance the 
price of Class 2-A going into cream from 
$4.20 to $4.35 per 100 pounds. 


The amendment later adopted was 


December, 1946 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


opposed by a representative of a Penn- 
sylvania organization, who saw in the 
proposal disadvantage to those coming 
under the Philadelphia order should the 
New York shed level be maintained. 


Dr. Blanford Issues Order 


Another main feature of the recent 
development in the New York shed was 
the order issued before mid-November 
by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Adminis- 
trator for the New York Metropolitan 
area, calling on all milk handlers to send 
90 per cent of their total production in 
fluid form to New York City and its 
suburbs. 


This order, which was secured on the 
recommendation of New York City Com- 
missioner of Health Dr. Israel Weinstein, 
became operative November 9 and is to 
terminate, unless otherwise directed, on 
December 31. 


Commissioner Weinstein had request- 
ed Dr. Blanford’s approval of the 90 per 
cent fluid requirement from the plants 
participating in the New York pool in 
order to provide the maximum possible 
degree of fluid milk for city consumers 
during the short production season. 


The order has been subject to broad 
criticism by those in the shed operating 
manufactured dairy products plants. It 
is, of course, serving to cut down mater- 
ially the volume of surplus milk avail- 
able for turning into the various manu- 
factured dairy products. 


There has as yet been no indication 
whether the ruling will be extended be- 
yond the end of the year. 


In the meantnme, New York City 
officials suffered a setback in their effort 
to expand total fluid milk supplies avail- 
able for its consumers’ use. The first of 
these was a decision handed down by 
the Appelate Division denying the city’s 
petition for an order to vacate a tem- 
porary injunction, previously issued by 


Supreme Court Justice Charles W. U. 
Sneed in Westchester County, restrain- 
ing the New York City Department of 
Health from enforcing issued regulations 
controlling the flow of milk into the 
Metropolitan area. Simultaneously the 
Court likewise threw out a request by 
the city for a change of venue from 
Westchester County to New York County 
for a hearing on a permanent injunction 
on the question. 


The original regulation sought to be put 
into effect by the New York Board of 
Health, through an amendment to the 
Sanitary Code, providing that major milk 
dealers in the area be required to deliver 
65 per cent of their supplies to the New 
York City area in fluid form, and deliver 
to suburban counties no more milk than 
they received from each during 1944. 


Court Ruling Unimportant 


In view of the 90 per cent delivery 
requirement from pool plants, however, 
the Court’s ruling has apparently had 
little effect in cutting down Metropolitan 
area milk supplies. According to all in- 
dications since the 90 per cent order 
became operative, these have been 
running above general requirements, in 
some cases to a quite considerable 
degree. As before stated, the 90 per 
cent fluid milk regulation has, of course, 
cut naturally very sharply into the quan- 
tity of New York shed produced milk 
available as surplus for manufacturing 
outlets. 


Latest indications likewise are that 
while overall consumer demand for fluid 
milk continues far ahead of anything re- 
sembling normal, the total call has been 
cut into by the advent of colder weather 
and by some other circumstances. Im- 
portant among these has been the short- 
age of containers. 


Milk industry groups as a whole and 
individual distributors have been running 
an intensive campaign to secure prompt 











return of empty glass bottles from house- 
wives and general institutionai consurner 
trade. These campaigns appear to be 
increasingly effective, though the con- 
tainer shortage, including a decided 
pinch in fibre containers, is still exerting 
an important influence in the distribution 
field. 


<i 
——_ 


CASEIN BRISTLES PRODUCED 








Commercially Successful Application 
of Process Announced by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced November 25 
the successful commercial application of 
its development for making bristles from 
casein. Dr. Louis B. Howard, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, stated that research on the 
new product was initiated four years ago 
at its Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in Philadelphia to find a suitable 
substitute for imported natural bristle. 

The artificial fiber, developed by Dr. 
Thomas L. McMeekin and associates, at- 
tracted the interest of numerous com- 
panies and one of these, The Rubberset 
Company of Newark, formally opened a 
new factory Nov. 25 at Salisbury, Mary- 
land, for the manufacture of casein 
bristle and brushes using the process de- 
veloped by the Department scientists. 

The artificial bristle is made by ex- 
trusion of a mixture of casein and water 
through a suitable die, and then sub- 
jected to finishing operations. The final 
product is round in cross section and has 
a black color comparable to that of horse- 
hair or pig bristle. Like other artificial 
fibers, it can be produced in any length 
desired and in a range of diameters. Of 
many possible uses, the bristle is par- 
ticularly adapted to the construction of 
paint brushes since it is resistant to oils 
and organic solvents. 

Casein from waste skim milk is the 
main constituent used in making the 
bristle product, but it is possible that 
other protein materials derived from agri- 
cultural commodities may also be em- 
ployed. Although the supplies of natural 
bristle have improved, it is anticipated 
that there will be an increasing demand 
for high-quality, low-cost artificial bristle. 

——— 


WARN ON SHIPMENTS 





Indianapolis, Ind.(EB)—Spokesmen for 
railroads serving this city have warned 
that less-than-carlot shipments to the city 
will have to be placed under embargo 


unless jammed freight houses are cleared. 


The difficulty is caused by the fact that 
consignees are not accepting delivery of 
their merchandise outside regular work- 
ing hours, according to J. G. Barr, sec- 
retary of the Indianapolis freight com- 
mittee of the Association of American 
Railroads. 
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Refuses July Subsidy 


John R. Steelman Cuts Out Milk and 
Butterfat Payments During 
That Month’s Period 


Washington, D. C. — Reconversion 
Director John R. Steelman has advised 
the U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
that it would “not be in the public in- 
terest” to pay subsidies to producers for 
milk and butterfat delivered during the 
period July 1-25. 


In a statement, Mr. Steelman said 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson had sug- 
gested that milk and butterfat producers 
who adhered to price ceilings during 
the lapse of price controls be paid sub- 
sidies at maximum rates. The rates 
ranged from 65c to 95c per hundred- 
weight of milk and 18c per pound of 
butterfat. The statement added that 
the department estimated payments 
would not exceed $35,000,000. 


In a letter to Secretary Anderson, Mr. 
Steelman wrote: 


“In my opinion the promises made 
to producers have been fulfilled in view 
of the failure to reimpose price ceilings 
on dairy products. 


“Because of the uncontrolled price 
increases that have since taken place 
on dairy products, producers have more 
than made up for any loss they suftered 
through failure to advance their prices 
in July. Basically, the Government’s 
promise was to maintain 1946 returns 
to milk producers at the same levels as 
1945. There is no question but that the 
1946 returns will, for the whole year, 
exceed the 1946 returns.” 


_ 
——_—— 





NEW OFFICIALS ELECTED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—At the last 
meeting of the Indiana Manufacturers of 
Dairy Products, C. L. Witham of this 
city, for the past several years treasurer 
of the association, was named president, 
succeeding William H. Morgan of Vin- 
cennes. Edward V. Mitchell of Indian- 
apolis, was elected treasurer. 

Elected to the advisory board were: 
Prof. Howard W. Gregory, Purdue Uni- 
versity; D. R. Kellum, Indianapolis; W 
A. Klepper, Huntington; C. T. Kingery, 
Lafayette, and Mr. Morgan. 

Auxiliary division chairmen and secre- 
taries for the industry were elected as 
follows: 

Quality Division—L. R. Kells, chair- 
man, Marion, and Carl J. Klepper, Hunt- 
ington, secretary. 

Butter Division—F. E. Tyrie, chairman, 
Indianapolis, and William G. Milholland, 
secretary, Terre Haute. 

Ice Cream Division—H. W. Russell, 


chairman, Terre Haute, and Clem 
Thompson, secretary, Columbus. 

Milk Distributors — Frank Palmer, 
chairman, South Bend, and Carl Hot- 
tenstein, secretary, Evansville. 

Milk Products Manufacturers—D. W. 
Spicer, chairman, Indianapolis, and D. 
K. McCart, secretary, Orleans. 

pace. | Tiaaeaa eae 


HIBBEN-LAMNECK NUPTIALS 


Washington, D. C.—Miss Katherine 
Lamneck, daughter of Mrs. A. P. Lam- 
neck of Columbus, Ohio, was united in 
marriage to Robert C. Hibben, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, 900 Massachu- 
setts Ave., at 11:00 a.m., November 2. 

The bride was attended by Elizabeth 
Wentworth of Washington, D. C., and 
given in marriage by her brother, Arthur 
P. Lamneck, Jr., of Columbus, Ohio, 
Mr. Radford Hibben of Fort Worth, 
Texas was best man. 

Miss Lamneck, the daughter of the 
late Congressman A. P. Lamneck, at- 
tended Arlington Hall and Ohio State 
University, and has been with the State 
Department at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hibben, a graduate of Iowa State 
College, is a well-known executive in 
trade association work. He is Executive 
Secretary of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers with head- 
quarters here. Mr. Hibben is a member 
of the University Club and the Col- 
umbia Country Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hibben are leaving for 
an extended honeymoon through the 
United States, and will be at home at 
4656 Garfield St., N. W. after Decem- 
ber 15. 


” 
———_—— 


DAIRY COUNCIL MEETING 








Philadelphia, Pa.—Announcement has 
been made that the Philadelphia Inter- 
state Dairy Council will stage its annual 
winter conference with headquarters at 
the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City, 
January 29, 30 and 31. 

The event of the Philadelphia group 
will be held in connection with the gen- 
eral gathering of the National Dairy 
Council and its affiliated organizations 
during that period. 

Tremendously interesting programs 
have been arranged by the national 
organization and its allied groups, all 
of which are expected to attract wide 
attention. 


<a 
<> 





INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Officials of 
the Dairy Service, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
have filed papers with the Indiana Sec- 
retary of State increasing the capital 
stock to 1,000 shares valued at $100 a 
share. 
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Christmas in 1946 


’ COURSE every year that Christ- 
O mas comes around the observations 
on the season are repetitious,—this 
unavoidably so because the fundamentals 
are always similar no matter what the 
state of the world may be. For the 
present the major portion of the nations 
are unfortunately at peace. But the 
framework of a lasting peace seems dif- 
ficult—extremely difficult—to develop. 
Right here and now in the specific 
deliberations of the United Nations’ dele- 
gates, necessarily fraught with complex 
problems, it is obvious that the tenets of 
Christianity should impinge themselves 
upon those on whose shoulders rests the 
task of the furtherance and advance- 
ment of civilization. 


It makes no matter whether an in- 
dividual involved in these vitally im- 
portant consultations, or the group which 
he represents, subscribes to religious 
creeds of diverse viewpoints. The fact 
still remains the same, that the civilized 
world must be moving toward an ideal 
arrangement of comity of nations and 
steady expansion and extension of the 
basic principle of true fellowship of man, 
-which is inherent in any and every 
creed. Otherwise we might as well all 
give up, and face with our varying 
powers and abilities a continuing series 
of strifes and disturbances which, with 
our new—and to our mind unfortunate— 
knowledge of the initial phase of release 
of nuclear energy, may very well result 
in the complete obliteration of the world 
and its inhabitants. 

Here is an effort surely worthy of all 
to be aggressively supported. Every one 
of us must press—actively and with fer- 
vent prayer—toward the formation of a 
civilization that will work, instead of 
destroying itself. It would be too bad 
for those of us now in charge, so to 
speak, to wreck the heritage of thousands 
of years. 

This traditional period of the entire 
spirit of Christmas, with all that it im- 
plies, is a splendid time for all to 


will, work and pray for success achiev- 
ing a lasting peace, so that we may 
eventually fulfill one of our Lord’s—and 


the deity of every people’s—primary 
objectives. 
This would indeed mean a Happy 


Christmas. 


Helping Yourself 


E ARE APPROACHING the 
WV time of year when we Americans 


characteristically take stock of 
what we have accomplished in the 
twelve months now dying, and make 
resolutions regarding our hopes for the 
year immediately ahead. 


We have been preaching the gospel 
of milk for many years, and with the 
passage of time the older we grow the 
more we are confident that we have just 
begun to scratch the surface of the 
possibilities for the milk industry. 


What prompted this reflection was a 
memorandum from the National Dairy 
Council, which is now winding up its 
annual membership campaign. The 
Dairy Council is the means to that end, 
—the end of expanding and improving 
the milk business to heights not yet even 
dreamed of by most folks. Look at the 
record a moment, and you'll find ample 
evidence. 

The Dairy Council was incorporated 
as a non-profit organization back in 
1918, for the exclusive purposes of nutri- 
tional research and education in the uses 
of milk and dairy products. 

What’s happened in those intervening 
years? 

Many sound advances that our great 
milk industry has made have been 
accomplished in no small measure by 
the National Dairy Council. It has led 
the way, in research, in education in 
vision. For whose benefit? For the 
benefit of those in the milk business. 

It is amazing to an editor and pub- 
lisher, who has his own problems like 
everyone else, how the Dairy Council 
accomplished so much with so little. 


With a very restricted budget, which it 
spends entirely for the benefit of the 
dairy industry, the Dairy Council has 
achieved tremendous advances. For 
example, in the war just passed the 
federal government's classification of 
milk and dairy products as essential 
foods. Would that have been possible 
except for the educational progress of 
the Dairy Council? You know what that 
classification meant, in money, to the 
dairy industry. 

The Dairy Council works through the 
nation’s schools, the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental 
Association — whose seals of approval it 
bears — dietitians, economists, and all 
the rest. Why, the soft drink people 
would give 100 million dollars for the 
educational program that the Dairy 
Council has in the field of our national 
education,— but that can not be bought. 
The program is welcomed by our na- 
tion’s millions and more teachers because 
the National Dairy Council is simply 
advancing the health of the nation by 
increasing the use of milk and milk 
products,— and that increase is bringing 
more and more business to you and to 
all of us. 


Don’t you think it’s about time we 
take stock again of the Dairy Council's 
accomplishments, and then do some- 
thing? Not just make a New Year's 
resolution, but do something practical 
right away. 

Give membership support to the 
Dairy Council NOW. Or, if you're a 
member, increase your support (ours has 
gone in already). 

If you do that, actually you will be 
helping yourself. You'll be taking the 
direct means of increasing your own 
sales, and improving your own profits. 


Ice Cream as a Food 


ALUE of ice cream as good food 
V which adds interest to other foods 

was graphically illustrated at the 
exhibit of the National Dairy Council 
before some 350 school lunchroom direc- 
tors and managers who met at Chicago 
recently. Officially the gathering was 
the conference of Food Service Directors 
and the National School Cafeteria Asso- 
ciation. The two groups merged at the 
Chicago meeting into the School Food 
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Service Association with Miss Constance 
Hart, director of school lunchrooms for 
the Rochester, N. Y., Board of Educa- 
tion, as president. 


Emphasis in the NDC exhibit was 
placed on the nutritional value of ice 
cream and its appeal to the appetite as 
reasons for its prominent place on the 
school lunch menu. Many of the dele- 
gates are now, having returned home, 
deeply engrossed in local administration 
of the 75-million-dollar federal-state 
school-lunch program which comes under 
their guidance. Full reports of the de- 
velopment of this set-up have been given 
in previous issues of the “Review”. 


The importance of this group to the 
dairy industry, according to Mrs. Ruth 
Buckner, director of program activities 
for the National Dairy Council, would be 
hard to evaluate, for they affect the 
lunchtime habits of millions of American 
youngsters. These lunchroom directors 
in no small measure set the eating 
standards of the nation, for what is 
taught and practiced at school is re- 
flected in eating habits at home. 


Besides Mrs. Buckner, the National 
Dairy Council was represented at the 
convention by Miss Josephene Simpson, 
Miss Marguerite Gustafson and Miss 
Elizabeth Whitney, all from the prograne 
activities department. 


Here is another sample of the con- 
tinuing and expanding activities of NDC 
in furthering the interests of every 
phase of the country’s vitally important 
dairy industry. Their work in fostering 
an increased consumption of fluid milk 
and other key dairy products has an 
equally high potential of effectiveness. 


Interesting Milk Statistics 


IGHLY INTERESTING informa- 
H tion as to milk production trends 

in the New York State producing 
area is contained in a report just re- 
leased by the State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, cooperating with 
the USDA, which was prepared under 
the auspices of R. L. Gillett, Agricultural 
Statistician of the State’s Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Milk delivery to New York State dairy 
plants during June of this year by 61,300 
farmers ran 2.4 per cent below the 
volume of the same month a year ago, 
which reflects a drop of 11.8 per cent 
during the five years since June, 1941. 
Mr. Gillett points out that the decline 
has been continuous during this period, 
whereas for several years before the war 
there had been a decided degree of sta- 
bility at a June level—which is, of course, 
normally the peak month of the milk 
flow—of around 70,000 farmers deliver- 
ing, while in the early part of the 1930s 
close to 77,000 dairy farmers were re- 
ported as actively operating. 
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Although a somewhat smaller number 
deliver winter milk, the downward trend 
has been generally consistent at all 
seasons of the year, says Mr. Gillett. 
The 4,200 dairymen delivering farm- 
skimmed cream at plants in June, 1946, 
was down 38 per cent from the cor- 
responding month of 1941. 


The January, 1946, number of cows 
and heifers 2 years old or over kept 
for milk was 1,455,000, a drop of one 
per cent from January, 1945, although 
nearly two per cent higher than on 
January 1, 1941. There is evidence of 
some further decline since the first of 
the year. The reduction in the number 
of dairy farms has, in general, been ac- 
companied by an increase in herd size. 

*x * 


HE HALF-YEAR record indicates 
"Tilt deliveries including milk 

equivalent of farm-skimmed cream 
at plants in January to June, 1946, about 
seven per cent below the corresponding 
period of 1945, although almost identical 
with the first six months of 1941, the re- 
port continues. The 1945 yearly total was 
7,002,000,000 pounds, highest on record 
and 4.9 per cent in excess of 1941. Pay- 
ments to farmers for this milk and cream 
for the first six months of 1946 totaled 
slightly above $125,127,000, exceeding 
similar payments in 1945 by nearly one 
per cent, while a rough approximation 
of subsidy payments in addition totaled 
about $22,700,000, or less than one per 
cent more than in the first six months of 


1945. 


In 1945 total payments by plants to 
farmers for milk and cream delivered 
during the entire year amounted to about 
$234,500,000, and additional subsidies 
were, roughly, $41,900,000. Thus high- 
er prices of milk in the first half of 1946 
approximately offset the reduction in 
production. In the meantime, costs ot 
farm operation had mounted steadily, the 
index of dairy farming costs having 
averaged eight per cent higher in Jan- 
uary to June period in 1946 than a year 
earlier. 

“The preliminary half-year report of 
dairy plant operations in 1946 is based 
on detailed reports to the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets,” 
Mr. Gillett concludes. “These represent 
a large proportion, but not all, of the 
milk produced in the state. Additional 
quantities are made into home-churned 
butter, while substantial amounts are 
sold directly to consumers by farmers, 
without passing through a milk plant, 
and of course the farm families consume 
considerable quantities and some is 
necessarily fed to young calves.” 


Among the many statistical records ot 
valuable and interesting dairy operations 
compiled and issued by the various state 
authorities, those emanating from the 








offices of R. L. Gillett at Albany are 
always out of the top drawer from the 
standpoint of providing industry mem- 
bers and observers a factual picture of 
recent and current trends in the field. 


An Important Step 
A MONG the many forward-looking 


moves undertaken at the recent 

Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion’s activities at Atlantic City was the 
formation of the Dairy Industries Society, 
International. This agency, whose foun- 
dations were established during a series 
of meetings in Exposition Week, was 
set up to fulfill a definite need for a 
world-wide organization to cope with the 
many problems involving the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry on a proper 
and advantageous scale on a world-wide 
basis. Full report of the initiation and 
composition of this potentially important 
group is given on other pages of this 
issue of the “Review”. 

Stated purpose of Dairy Industries 
Society, International, is to foster public 
education and an exchange of informa- 
tion designed to promote expanded pro- 
duction and consumption of milk and 
all its many products throughout the 
world, together with a free interchange 
of technological information bearing on 
every branch of the many fields in- 
volved. 

Here is another splendid example of 
the work toward achieving the maximum 
benefits and effectiveness to be realized 
from the milk business as a whole which 
can be accomplished through the im- 
petus of such an organization as the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

More power to DISA in all of its 
operations ! 

Ee 


MILK CAN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Washington, D. C.—Printed copies of 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R208-46, Fluid Milk Cans, are now 
available, according to an announce- 
ment of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the National Bureau of Standards. 

This recommendation applies to roll- 
bottom, hoop-bottom, and __solderless 
types of milk shipping cans of 5-, 8-, and 
i0-gallons capacity, and to small milk 
delivery cans of 4-, 8-, and 12-quart ca- 
pacity. For each size of these two types 
of cans, the recommendation includes 
essential dimensions, gage of steel used 
for various parts, types of covers and 
closures, and other details. 

Copies of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R208-46, Fluid Milk Cans, 
may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for five cents each. A discount of 25 
per cent is allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 
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_. and Continental is big! The Paper Division 

CONTINENT AlL CAN COMPA NY, INC alone makes four distinct lines of packages. . . 
| : . Mono nested and cylindrical containers, fibre 
ecom- drumsand paper-and-metal cans. Whatever your 
ee  secggeathcnorey oman product, you'll find a Continental container 
. x , * designed to meet your most exacting require- 


Iperin- 
sail p iy p F ” MONO NESTED AND CYLINDRICAL CONTAINERS ments. 
D. C., COMBINATION PAPER-AND-METAL CANS For some time now we haven’t been able to 
of 25 
100 or 





Cans, 


make enough containers to go around. But we 
FIBRE: DRUMS The Container Co., Van Wert, Ohio have stuck to our policy, “the best in quality, 
the best in service.” So when you plan ahead, 
think of Continental, packaging headquarters 
for industry. 
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Butter Highly Sensitive 


Ever Changing Complex Factors Ex- 
erting Influences Which Result in 


Frequent Price Movements 


The entire butter market continues in 
a very sensitive position, and price 
changes have been more or less the order 
of the day. With distributive outlets 
seeking stock for the Thanskgiving holi- 
day, values worked up under a tempor- 
ary short supply condition, but following 
this rise with more of the receipts back- 
ing up in wholesale channels, definite 
easiness developed and values sold off 
considerably. Once again, however, with 
the supply picture a little bit tighter an 
upward tendency is developing. 


Currently there are more substitutes 
such as lard and oleomargarine finding 
their way into retail outlets and this may 
have some effect upon the movement 
of butter at the currently prevailing high 
prices. However, production is season- 
ably light and storage reserves are abnor- 
mally low, with only about 40,000,000 
Ibs. in warehouses on December Ist. 


Most dealers are ready sellers at all 
times, and a good many feel that values 
are too high to be healthy, but each time 
weakness develops supporting  influ- 
ences come to the fore and with the 
statistical picture sound, the deal is view- 
ed with confidence by a good many. 


Cream Diversion Angles 


There has been some diversion of 
frozen cream to butter manufacturing, 
and the full extent of the lifting of the 
whipping cream ban as far as fresh is 
concerned is as yet unknown, but di- 
version of all cream into fluid channels 
is being carefully watched. At this time 
there are many using half fresh cream 
and half frozen cream for fluid channels. 
When the ban was last lifted demand 
was beyond all expectations, and there 
are many who feel that a good deal of 
stock will be syphoned off from the total 
supply once again if prices do not go 
too high. 


The possible results of the present coal 
strike are disturbing, not only from the 
viewpoint of possible reduced consump- 
tion of milk and other allied dairy prod- 
ucts, but also because of the possibility 
of a shortage of power for dairy manu- 
facturing purposes in some sections. The 
complexity of the varying factors in- 
volved makes it extremely difficult for 
anyone to predict future trends, but with 
the market so sensitive almost any oc- 
currence is bound to be reflected in a 
price change. 

Cheese markets have been weakening 
throughout the country, and since meat 
has been more readily available, use has 
fallen off considerably, with demand cur- 
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rently limited on a volume basis to goods 
showing some cure and to Swiss. Future 
imports are expected to include Swiss 
Sapsago and French Rocquefort, to- 
gether with Italian and Argentine varie- 
ties. All in all, however, cheese prices 
even at recent declines are well above 
a parity with butter levels on a butterfat 
basis. This is a bolstering influence since 
it is more profitable to utilize the raw 
material for cheese manufacture than to 
turn it into butter but at the same time 
price decline and slow movement may 
cut production. 

Prices recently have been rising in the 
general fats and oils fields, and the costs 
of the manufacturing of substitutes have 
been increased, so that in many instances 
relationship to butter is more or less as 
it was during normal times. How much 
of these products can be absorbed is 
not known, but present production has 
scarcely scratched the surface of con- 
sumer demand. As competition becomes 
keener these products will naturally 
have a weakening influence on the but- 
ter picture, but this is not expected to 
be in evidence to any degree until some 
time next year. 
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SPRAY DRYING RESEARCH 








Completion of New Swenson Plant in 
Harvey, Ill., Announced 


The Swenson Evaporator Company (a 
division of Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Illinois) takes pleasure in announcing 
the completion of their new Spray Dryer 
Research Building which houses what is 
claimed to be the world’s most advanced 
spray dryer research facilities. 


The new Swenson Gray-Jensen spray 
dryer research equipment is ready for 
experimentation with any pumpable and 
dryable substance. Operation of this 
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commercial-size dryer will give produc- 
tion data under plant-scale conditions. 
These data, plus Swenson’s fifty years 
of experience in process engineering, will 
assist prospective customers in the 
evaluation of the use of spray drying, as 
well as provide factors for the design of 
equipment. 


More detailed information about this 
new plant including flow-sheet, plan and 
photographs may be obtained by writing 
for Swenson Bulletin D-101. 








October Milk at $4.86 


All New York Shed Dairymen’s Re. 
ceipts Make Up a Total Farm Value 
of Over $19,676,000 


Uniform price of $4.86 per hundred. 
weight for milk delivered in October to 
the 431 pool-approved plants in the 
New York milkshed was announced re. 
cently by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Adminis. 
trator of the New York metropolitan milk 
marketing area, in his latest compilation, 

Total milk production for October, ac- 
cording to the Administrator, was 385,- 
693,116 pounds and was delivered by 
46,164 dairymen at the rate of 270 
pounds per day per dairy. 

Farm value of the milk was $19,676,- 
221.32, made up of $18,744,685.44 at 
the uniform price and $931,535.88 in 
butterfat and location premiums. A but- 
terfat differential of 5.8 cents for each 
tenth of a pound of fat above or below 
the 3.5 per cent standard was also an- 
nounced. 

Utilization as Class 1-A fluid milk in 
the New York marketing area accounted 
for 268,868,890 pounds or 69.7 per cent 
of the total milk delivered, while 41,- 
853,060 pounds or 10.85 per cent was 
utilized as Class I-C, fluid milk sold 
mainly in Upstate New York and North- 
ern New Jersey. These two classes ac- 
counted for 310,721,150 pounds or 80.55 
per cent of all plant deliveries. 

Payment at the uniform price is made 
for milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat re- 
ceived at plants 201-210 miles from 
New York City. 

The New York shed comprises the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont. 

npeuniiintesninn: 


S. E. DEAN OF CHICAGO DIES 





Founder of Milk Company Introduced 
Paper Containers in Windy City 


Samuel E. Dean, Sr., founder and 
chairman of the beard of directors of the 
Dean Milk Co., died November 15 after 
a short illness. He was 71 years old. 

He organized the Dean Milk Co. in 
1924, after having operated the Central 
Brokerage Co. in Chicago. Previously he 
served as cheese buyer for Reid Murdock 
& Co. 

Speculating on the possibilities of 
paper milk containers in 1936 he attempt- 
ed to introduce this package in the city 
of Chicago. After four years litigation, 
which at one time reached the United 
States Supreme Court, he finally won 
out. Today the Dean Milk Co. is an im- 
portant factor in Chicago, Rockford and 
other cities in northern Illinois through 
its exclusive paper milk container dis- 
tribution. 
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N. J. Farm Income 


State Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Net Returns to Individual 
Operators in 1945 


Trenton, N. J.—The averaged realized 
net income from agriculture for each 
farmer in New Jersey last year, includ- 
ing government subsidy payments, 
amounted to $2,862, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports, citing a 
study of farm incomes by the USDA. 

This net return for each New Jersey 
operator is about one third of the gross 
income which amounted to $8,535 per 
farm in 1945, a year marked by both 
large government purchases and strong 
consumer demand for farm products. In 
1944 gross income per farm averaged 
$8,101. There are approximately 26,000 
farms in the Garden State. 


The net income of $2,862 reported for 
the average New Jersey farm operator 
is only $217 above the annual wage of 
$2,645 received by the average New 
Jersey worker on industrial payrolls dur- 
ing 1945. However, according to the 
State Department of Labor, the average 
industrial employee worked only 45.3 
hours per week. The USDA estimates 72 
hours as the average week for the New 
Jersey farmer. 


Labor, feed, fertilizer, maintenance 
and other costs of production last year 
were among the highest ever known in 
the State. 


Cash receipts from farm marketings 
in 1945 averaged $7,747 per farm in 
New Jersey, the highest for the North- 
east. New Jersey farmers received larger 
amounts than their neighbors because of 
the diversified character of agriculture 
in the State and the wide variety of 
farm products sold. Non-money income, 
including the rental value of farm dwell- 
ings and the value of food and fuel 
raised on the farm and consumed by 
the farm family, averaged $78 

Costs of Operation Increase 

Production expenses as a whole aver- 
aged $5,948, leaving a net income of 
$2,587 per farm. In addition govern- 
ment subsidies amounted to an average 
of about $275 per farm. Many farmers 
netted more income than the average, 
and others made less. 


In a breakdown of production costs, 
each New Jersey farmer spent on the 
average of about $2,055 for feed and 
$1,379 for hired labor, his two largest 
expense items. Expenditures for main- 
tenance including cost of upkeep and re- 
pair of buildings, motor vehicles, and 
machinery took about $590 from his 
gross income. 


For New Jersey as a whole, expenses 


totaled $155,151,000, leaving a realized 
net income of $74,650,000, including 
$7,167,000 in government payments. A 
large part of production expenses was 
included in the wages paid to hired 
laborers which cost the farmers a total 
of $35,972,000. 


Current operating expenses, including 
feed, livestock, fertilizers and lime, plus 
the cost of operating motor vehicles, 
amounted to $96,762,000. Cost of 
maintenance and depreciation of build- 
ings and equipment were placed at 
$15,356,000. 

From all farm marketings in New 
Jersey in 1945, cash receipts totaled 
$202,082,000. Non-money income, in- 
cluding value of food consumed in the 
farm home and rental value of farm 
dwellings, amounted to $20,552,000, giv- 
ing a gross farm income for New Jersey 
of $222,634,000. 

—_—_— 


A’ CORRECTION 


Through inadvertance a statement was 
made on page 10 in the November issue 
of the “Review” which might cause mis- 
apprehension, and we hasten to make 
this clarification. 

In connection with a news item deal- 
ing with the inauguration of the firm of 
R. C. Fuller, Inc., dairy products opera- 
tors, it was said that George K. Welch, 
who had been associated with the firm 
of C. W. Burckhalter, Inc., New York 
City milk products dealers, had been 
named to the position of vice-president 
upon the withdrawal of Mr. Fuller. 

This was intended, of course, to mean 
that Mr. Welch had been appointed to 
the post of vice-president of C. W. 
Burckhalter, Inc., which will continue to 
operate in the milk products field at its 
previous location. 

Se 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 





Philadelphia, Pa. Three changes in 
personnel of the Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Company were announced recently. 

Harry Holliday, credit manager of the 
company, has retired after 37 years ser- 
vice with Supplee. He is being succeed- 
ed by Eldon Morgan, a member of the 
firm’s credit department since 1941. 

Stanley A. Yocum, formely with the 
purchasing department of the Philco 
Corporation, has been named purchasing 
agent for Supplee, filling the post vacat- 
ed by William Hewitt, who resigned 
October 21 to enter business for himself. 

William D. Baugher has been promot- 
ed to manager of Supplee’s Centerville 
plant to succeed John D. Hetrick who 
has been temporarily assigned as assis- 
tant manager of Supplee’s _ larger 
Chambersburg plant. 


Hold Your U. S. Bonds 











Safety Contest Awarc 


Supplee - Wills - Jones Milk Co. Wins 
Truck Association Honor for the 


Third Consecutive Year 


Philadelphia, Pa.—First prize in the 
National Truck Safety Contest, sponsor- 
ed by the American Trucking Associa- 
tion, was presented on October 30 for 
the third consecutive year to the Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., the only con- 
cern in the nation to win the award more 
than once. 


The record set by Supplee’s 500 driv- 
ers to win the award for the third time 
constituted their driving a total of 3,888,- 
210 miles and being involved in only 87 
accidents, the majority of a minor nature, 

Recently Supplee honored 175 of its 
drivers who have operated trucks and 
wagons for periods ranging from 10 to 
15 years without being involved in an 
accident. More than 80 per cent of all 
Supplee drivers have a record of a year’s 
operation with no accidents. 


Also Another First Place 


In addition to winning the driving 
award these same employees also earned 
first place in the A. T. A.’s Industrial 
Safety Contest, inaugurated last year to 
promote safety in non-driving operations 
of fleet owners. 

Supplee, which pioneered in truck 
leet safety promotion, has earned in re- 
cent years national recognition as a lead- 
er in this field. Hundreds of employes 
and other drivers, including Red Cross 
ambulance drivers, have been trained the 
company’s program. Supplee also has 
helped more than 150 other large fleet 
owners throughout the nation to set up 
similar programs. 

The A. T. A. award was presented to 
Henderson Supplee, Jr., president of the 
company, by Mayor Bernard Samuel, 
of Philadelphia, at a luncheon in the 
Warwick Hotel. Among the speakers and 
guests of honor were Robert A. Mitchell, 
Philadelphia Traffic Engineer, officials 
of the Philadelphia Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, representatives of the A. T. A., 
the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion, the Keystone Automobile Club and 
the American Automobile Association. 
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EXPANDS ICE CREAM OPERATION 





Toledo, Ohio.—Borden Co. has enterea 
the ice cream business in Toledo through 
the purchase recently of Goon’s Ice 
Cream Co. for a_ reported price of 
$200,000. Norman D. Harris, who form- 
erly managed Borden ice cream oper- 
ations in Finlay and Defiance, Ohio, for 
several years, is the new manager for the 
Toledo plant. W. M. Goon the founder 
of the plant has retired from business. 
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Dairymen's League to Open 
New Milk Plant in New York 


Metropolitan Area Processing and Distributing Operations of the 


Cooperative to Be Increased by Latest Modern Facility 


HE DAIRYMEN’S League Cooper- 
"| tive Association’s new Manhattan 

milk plant, capable of handling 
enough milk for a half-million consum- 
ers daily, will be formally opened Tues- 
day, December 10. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson will come to 
New York to speak at a farm leaders’ 
dinner in connection with the dedication 
program. 


Replacing the old 19th Street plant, 
now being razed to make way for a hous- 
ing project, the newest milk distributing 
center was built cooperatively by the 
League’s 26,000 farmer-members. It 
completes a chain of five League plants 
in the Metropolitan area. The others are 
in lower New York City, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx and Newark. 

Members of the League have built the 
new Manhattan plant as a needed outlet 
for their milk and to better serve con- 
sumers in the Metropolitan area. 


Ceremonies Morning and Evening 

Dedication of the plant will begin at 
11 o'clock, the morning of December 10, 
with H. H. Rathbun, New Hartford, 
N. Y., League president; S. K. Roden- 
hurst, Theresa, N. Y., Secretary, and 


H. L. Seeley, Knoxville, Pa., executive 
committee member, among the speakers. 
Actual dedication will be by a League 
member, who will be flown to the plant 
by helicopter along with the can of milk. 
He will deliver the first can of milk for 
the new plant. 

Mayor William O’Dwyer, Dr. Isaac 
Weinstein, New York Health Commis- 
sioner, and other New York City officials 
have been invited to participate in the 
brief program. 

Located on 12th Ave., the four- 
story plant building, depicted herewith, 
extends from 47th to 48th Sts. It covers 
almost an entire city square block and 
houses the most up-to-date machinery 
with a capacity for handling 60,000 
pounds of milk per hour. Receiving and 
storage tanks, clarifiers, homogenizers, 
pasteurizers and other machines are of 
the latest type and much of the equip- 
ment is of stainless steel. In addition to 
the main structure, the plant contains a 
two-story garage for storing and servic- 
ing League trucks. 

From the moment milk arrives at the 
plant from League members’ farms 
throughout the six states in the New York 
milkshed until it is delivered to consum- 





View of the New Addition to Dairymen’s League Manhattan Milk Plants Gives a Striking 
Picture of this Completely Up-to-date Set-up. 
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Henry H. Rathbun, President of 
Dairymen’s League Coop. 


ers, it undergoes the most scientific 


methods of sanitary processing. 
Organized 27 Years Ago 

The Dairymen’s League was incorpor- 
ated 27 years ago to provide more ade- 
quate milk marketing facilities for farm- 
ers and to improve the efficiency of serv- 
ice to consumers. This latest accom- 
plishment is considered by many in the 
industry as an outstanding achievement 
in the cooperative marketing field. 

Completion of the plant, under diffi- 
culties confronting nearly all recent pro- 
jects, is an achievement of cooperative 
enterprise on the part of League mem- 
bers. Through the operation of this 
modern Manhattan plant, new market- 
ing problems and increased competition 
which have sprung up since the end of 
the war can be better met by the League 
membership. 

The plant is the first ever built by 
farmers expressly for the handling of 
their own product, and is the largest 
city fluid milk plant ever built by farm- 
ers. 

covctaiaiiiliaimeniguiite 


SANITARY FITTING HANDBOOK 


A revised edition of “Sanitary Fittings 
Simplified” has been announced by 
Specialty Brass Company of Kenosha, 
Wis., manufacturers of many articles of 
dairy equipment. 

This Sanitary Fitting Handbook has 
been prepared for the convenience of 
dairy plant operators for simplified fig- 
uring of the fittings required to run 
sanitary lines. It also contains a new 
method of determining sanitary tubing 
lengths. 

The revised edition, describing and 
illustrating the latest methods, is avail- 
able now and may be obtained from 
Specialty Brass Company free on re- 
quest by dairy plant operators or 
managers. 
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NEW PROTECTIVE WRAPPER 





Marathon Corporation Develops Trans- 
parent Covering for Natural Cheese 


Menasha, Wis.—A new transparent, 
protective wrapper for factory packag- 
ing of natural cheese was introduced at 
the Wisconsin Cheesemaker’s Association 
55th annual convention held at Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, November 6 to 8. The 
wrapper is a development of Marathon 
Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of materials and packages for 
food packaging, and has been thoroughly 
tested for several years in cheese factor- 
ies and markets of several states, under 
actual production and retail conditions. 
The new wrapper bears the trade name 
of Parakote and combines high protec- 
tion with the merchandising advantages 
of printed design. 

The wrapper is applied to cheese at 
the time of manufacture and its unique 
protective properties permit aging of the 
cheese in the wrapper without develop- 
ment of mold or rind. All sizes of nat- 
ural cheese, two-pound, five-pound, ten- 
pound and as high as forty-pound rec- 
tangular units have been successfully 
packaged and sold in the wrapper. Its 
use eliminates cheesecloth bandages and 
paraffining, this speeding up overall pack- 
aging operations in the plant while mak- 
ing the entire contents of the package 
edible. Hundreds of cheesemaker visi- 
tors in attendance at the convention ex- 
pressed great interest in the new market 





which the package opens up for natural 
cheese. 

“We are very pleased with the recep- 
tion given our Parakote natural cheese 
package this week,” said Walter Dixon, 
manager of cheese packaging sales for 
Marathon Corporation. “This package 
puts factory-packed natural cheese in full 
competition with other packaged foods 
because it makes it possible for the 
cheesemaker to identify his product and 
merchandise it. Our experience in varied 
branches of dairy food packaging led to 
a planned research program toward this 
objective. The unversally favorable com- 
ments of the cheese industry which fol- 
lowed our first public showing of the 
wrapper prove that the development is 
one for which the industry has been 
waiting,” Mr. Dixon said. 

Marathon officials at the convention 
also disclosed that a research project on 
the wrapping of cut surface cheese for 
resale packaging had resulted in produc- 
tion of a special wrapping material and 
special packaging process for that pur- 
pose. 
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NEW PUMP COMPANY 

Leroy A. Thomson, for years associated 
with the manufacturing of pumps, an- 
nounces the incorporation of a new com- 
pany, the Thomson Pump and Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 717 West llth St., Los 
Angeles, California. He is president, 
treasurer and general manager of the new 
firm, which will design and manufacture 
pumps for both industrial and sanitary 











Continuous Buttermaking on Display 


Of especial interest to butter manufacturers at the recent DISA Exposition in Atlantic City 
was Cherry-Burrell’s model exhibit of its continuous buttermaking process and equipment. 

The miniature equipment of this display showed the movement of raw eream from the receiv- 
ing vate throuch the various operations, to the finished, automatically packed and cartoned butter. 

Throuzhout the week of October 21-26 this portion of Cherry-Burrell’s extensive exhibit was 
packed with visitors who were interested in the latest developments that pertained to butter 


manufacturing. 
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uses. The new Thomson pumps are in- 
proved types of rotary pumps using the 
crescent type rotor that will, it is said, 
operate quietly with a minimum of azi- 
tation and churning. Made in sizes from 
1 G.P.M. to 150 G.P.M., they will handle 
hot or cold liquids or semi-solids, and 
operate on high vacuums or against pres- 
sures of several hundred pounds. Thom- 
son Pumps are made from iron, bronze, 
nickel alloy, stainless steel and Hastalloy. 


—$<——- ——_____——__ 


CITY PERMITS GRADE A ONLY 





Kansas Town Adopts Stringent Regu- 
lations for Milk and Dairy Products 


Lawrence, Kan.—A Standard Milk 
Ordinance was adopted by the members 
of the city council at a recent meeting, 
as recommended by the Kansas State 
Board of Health, the United States Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


An all-inclusive measure, the ordinance 
defines the terms applied to all dairy 
products; prohibits the sale of adulterated 
and misbranded dairy products; requires 
permits for the sale of all dairy products; 
regulates the inspection of dairy farms 
and milk plants; regulates the processing, 
distribution and sale of the dairy products 
and specifies the standards of construc- 
tion to be used in building future dairies 
and milk plants. The ordinance is the 
only one of its type thus far adopted by 
any community in Kansas. 

ccuthncdaiiipehiamen 


FORM DAIRY FIRM 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the In- 
diana Secretary of State by the Wayne- 
wood Co., Inc., 201 S. Washington St., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., formed to manufac- 
ture and deal in dairy products. The 
corporation has 1,000 shares of capital 
stock valued at $100 a share and the in- 
corporators are Herbert L. Tonne, Arnold 
F. Tonne and Claude E. Updike. 





UP-STATE PLANT MODERNIZING 

Canisteo, N. Y.—The Newark Milk and 
Cream Co., one of the largest milk re- 
ceiving plants in Steuben County, is 
spending over $30,000 on improvements. 
A mechanical refrigeration unit with a 
capacity of 5,000 gallons of fluid milk 
every 24 hours has already been installed. 

pce ane A 


BORDEN BUYS PLANT 





The Borden Company has acquired 
the Goon Ice Cream Company, 1936 
Clinton St., Toledo, Ohio. Tlie plant will 
operate under the Borden name, with 
Norman D. Harris as manager. Mr. 
Harris previously managed Borden’s De- 
fiance and Findlay, Ohio, operations. 
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Luther Marlin 
got a bargain 


Yes.—at today’s milk prices “bar- 
gains” do not pay. Penny-conscious 
housewives are demanding pre-war 
quality in return for post-war prices. 
That’s why—for your Vitamin D 
Milk—you need top-quality Vitamin 
D Concentrate, plus the kind of 
tested sales service that assures pre- 
mium milk volume under the tough- 
est selling conditions. And that’s 
just what you get—quality and ser- 
vice—when you buy Vitex “Natural” 
Vitamin D Concentrate, Your invest- 
ment in Vitex— 
GIVES YOU THE ORIGINAL 
QUALITY PRODUCT 

Vitex Vitamin D helps you build 
profitable Vitamin D volume in the 
face of increasing consumer prices, 
because it’s tops in quality. Vitex 
“Natural” is the original Vitamin D 
Concentrate for milk fortification— 
the only concen- 
trate now available 
from time-tested, 
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VITEX 








it doesn’t pay to buy 
“bargains” in Vitamin D 
Concentrate either 


BUYING VITEX* VITAMIN D CONCENTRATE, 
DAIRYMEN GET QUALITY AND SERVICE THAT 
ASSURE SUBSTANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS 
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professionally- preferred marine 
sources—produces the only kind of 
Vitamin D Milk proved by actual 
scientific test to help sound teeth stay 
sound. You get a surely-dispersing 
cream-type carrier—packed in her- 
metically sealed, sterilized cans, spe- 
cifically designed for safe, easy addi- 
tion to milk. You get guaranteed 
amounts of Vitamin D, plus the Vita- 
min A which occurs naturally in ma- 
rine source concentrates. 


To help dairymen meet special com- 
petitive requirements, Vitex also 
offers activated ergesterol-D in a 
cream-type carrier, or in oil—both 
products “tops” in their class. 


GIVES YOU EXPERIENCED 
SALES SUPPORT 
Vitex field representatives have 
proved their ability to build premium 
milk volume for every type of dairy 
in every type of market. These Vitex 
experts beld 86 meetings with route- 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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men during the first six months of 
this year, first and vital step toward 
building profitable premium milk 
volume. 
GIVES YOU SALES PLANS 
THAT REALLY CLICK 

Vitex sales plans are not just vague 
suggestions or cute tricks. Vitex sales 
plans are practical plans with a single 
purpose—to sell more premium milk. 
Nothing is left to chance—every- 
thing is provided to do a complete 
sales job. 

GIVES YOU A REAL CHANCE FOR 
SUBSTANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS 
Here are the facts-in-figures . . . the 
average Vitex licensee is making $730 
or more extra income per route, per 
year. That’s a return that more than 
justifies an initial investment in Vitex 

“Natural” quality. 

Write Vitex Laboratories today for 
full information on how to enjoy 
extra profits with top-quality Vitex 
“Natural” Vitamin D. 


Copyright 1946, Vitex Laboratories, Inc. 


217 FIRST STREET, HARRISON, N. J. 
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British Ice Cream Industry 
Faces Tighter Government Rules 


Ministry of Food Sets Up More Stringent Regulations Governing 


Mix Preparation and Manufacturing Methods 


LASGOW, SCOTLAND (Special 

to the “Review”)—British ice cream 

manufacturers and retailers face 
Government standards of ice cream pur- 
ity and quality of content as from May 
next. That equipment to enable them 
to meet this deadline will not be avail- 
able has been already made abundantly 
clear, but that latitude will be given 
where a genuine effort has been made 
to cooperate has been stressed by those 
most closely in touch with developments. 
J. R. Feltham, Technical Advisor to the 
Ice Cream Alliance, Ltd., outlined the 
position thus when he spoke in Edin- 
burgh in October on the proposals and 
the steps to be taken to meet them. 


Referring to the Order prohibiting the 
use of cold mix powders, Mr. Feltham 
stated that these powders had for some 
time been made of “Goodness knows 
what”. 

The use of powder during the produc- 
tion season of last year and this had un- 
doubtedly led to a very serious condem- 
nation of the trade. The ban had been 
received with mixed feelings, he pointed 
out, and those who wished to oppose it 
should get in touch with the Ministry 
immediately. As the order will come into 
effect on Ist May of next year, he told 
members that all powder still in stock 
should be used at once. 


Héat-Treated Product Exempted 


Provided it is delivered in sealed tins, 
the type of powder which has been heat 
treated does not come under the ban. 
Such powder must be mixed with tap 
water and no additions must be made. 
In view of this, it is possible that there 
will be an increase in production of such 
powder, and some manufacturers in the 
country will extend along these lines, 
working under license of the Ministry 
of Food. 


Traders who had a habit of leaving tins 
of powder unsealed were warned by Mr. 
Feltham that this was just asking for 
trouble. 

Traders may not leave them to stand 
anywhere they like, and that is a reason 
why it will be insisted that they are de- 
livered in sealed tins. 


Mr. Feltham thought that there were 
very few traders im Scotland who did not 
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actually boil the mix and they had noth- 
ing to fear. It was after the boiling was 
finished that the trouble began, he said, 
because at the end of the heating period 
they would have to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the mix to 45 deg. F., at the high- 
est, within one and a half hours. That 
was going to be the trouble. When the 
boiling was finished, they would have to 
have a pipeline from the boiler to the 
cooler, because too much time woulc be 
wasted by the use of buckets. 


Water Must Be Available 


For this reason, he stated, it was ad- 
visable to have the boiler reasonably 
high, and water must be available to add 
to the top of the cooler. It would be 
neccessary to have more than the water 
with ice cream. It would have to be 
refrigerator cooled either by brine or by 
compressed gas. A cooler, with water 
at the top and some kind of refrigera- 
tion at the bottom, would also have to be 
installed. 


“The order says you may take one and 
a half hours to cool the whole mix,” Mr. 
Feltham said. “Taking my advice, you 
will have a cooler which will do the job 
in one hour, because things do not al- 
ways run so smoothly as the maker be- 
lieves they do. Every part of the process 
takes time. It is always better to work 
a bit quicker than the Ministry says you 
may.” 

Mr. Feltham also thought that by 
bringing it down to 40 deg. instead of 
45 deg. it would give “a very nice safety 
margin.” 

“Things may not be going through as 
quickly as they ought to, and if you can 
save any time, it is always better,” he 
stated. 


Enough Coolers Not Available 


On the subject of coolers Mr. Feltham 
said that at the moment it was impos- 
sible to obtain delivery of a cooler and 
the matter has been and was being de- 
bated upon. 


“If every trader,” said Mr. Feltham, 
“tried to get a cooler and if every manu- 
facturer could work to full capacity, 
there would still be insufficient to go 
round by the Ist of May.” 


When this was explained to the Min- 


istry they declared that they were not 
unaware of the fact. The men who made 
the coolers had to have the necessary 
metal and this was presently being held 
up by the Ministry of Supply. 


“You will, everyone of you, find out 
what kind of cooler you want,” sai 
Mr. Feltham. “When you have decided 
order and get ahead. Do not waste any 
time. You will then receive a letter from 
the makers telling you about the tim: 
it will take and when you are called in 
question for not cooling the mix, you 
simply produce this letter. If you are 
taken to court, you produce order, re 
ceipt and your letter, showing when you 
can get it. They will give you the nec- 
essary time to get it. 

“The same thing happened in the milk 
industry. Nothing can be done about it, 
as long as you have done your best. As 
long as you are willing to work with the 
Ministry, they will not be hard on you.” 


When the mix is ccoled, one hour is 
allowed in which to freeze it. If this 
cannot be done, it will have to be kept, 
until it is frozen, at a constant tempera- 
ture, within 45 deg. limit. A pump would 
be required and, as this was the one 
piece of machinery which always wanted 
to go wrong. 


Makes Other Suggestions 


Mr. Feltham advised the installation 
of a Moderniser. A little money but not 
an awful lot, he pointed out, must be 
spent. A pump, although a nuisance, 
was necessary to get the mix into the vat. 
Every trader in the country would be 
able to go on making ice cream, pro- 
vided he realized that, in future, he must 
comply with orders from the Ministry. 
The idea that what was good enough 
twenty to thirty years ago was good 
enough now, must be dispelled, he said. 
Traders would have no trouble, nor 
would they be put out of business, as 
long as they acted along the lines ad- 
vised, but if anything went wrong, the 
Ministry would want to know why. 


In the past the trade was seized upon 
by the press whenever anything went 
wrong. Mr. Feltham felt that this must 
not happen ever again. 


When discussing the question of ma- 
chinery, he said that traders must be 
patient; although many firms were back 
to peace-time production “it will be quite 
some time before we are able to walk 
into a shop and obtain machinery im- 
mediately.” 

He assured members that the interests 
of the trade were being excellently look- 
ed after by everyone in London. 


Mr. Feltham believes the new stand- 
ards in the country will not cause trouble 
but will increase sales, as has been the 
case in many other countries. 
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School Kids Go. 
For KRIM-KO 
In a Big Way! 


Leading Dairyman Reports His Sensational Sales! 


























\ HURRY UP K1OS “School children have accepted Krim-Ko in a big 
GY WERE RUYNING way here,” says Brady S. Johnston, vice-president 
OUT OF KRINKO!) and manager of Dinsmore Dairy Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

“For more than twelve years we have used 










} Vey, FELLOWS ~ Krim-Ko,” he reports. “Our sales have increased 
eo LETS GET A BOTTLE steadily because Krim-Ko has been uniformly a 
M | 5 OF KRIM-KO! good product.” 












Nothing like Krim-Ko for building 
dairy profits and volume! It’s the 
nation’s 2-to-1 favorite by actual 
taste-tests. Write today for further 

. information. 

KRIM-KO CORPORATION 
EN 4830 South Christiana Ave. 

‘ Chicago 32, Ill. 





CHOCOLATE 
DAIRY DRINK 
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British Put On Effective 
Dairy and Agricultural Shows 


Striking Depiction of Milk Production, Processing and Distributing 


Operations Displayed in Recent Exhibitions 


LASGOW, Scotland (Special to the 

“Review” )—The British, economiz- 

ing in so many ways these days, are 
also now becoming much more eco- 
nomical in the organization of such spec- 
tacular events as dairy and cattle shows. 
It was argued by the Ministry of Agri- 
cultural some time back that the whele 
purpose and nature of agricultural 
shows, as such, should be reconsidered 
to determine to what extent they sup- 
plied a useful function and repaid the 
labor, materials and expenditures in- 
volved. 


Results have been shown in perhaps 
four recent national shows in several of 
the main English and Scottish cities and 
lately in Glasgow. In these the normal 
agricultural show has been transformed 
to serve the purpose of educating the 
city population. To an appreciation of 
the interdependence of the city and 
country, the one feeding off the other 
and giving manufactured goods, in re- 
turn and vice versa. 


The stressing of agriculture and dairy- 
ing, as modern technically and mechan- 
ically mature industries, using a large 
volume of equipment, demanding high 
skill, and no longer the province of the 
‘chawbacon’ has also been stressed in 
these shows, which perform an invalu- 
able function in encouraging city dwell- 
ers to consider employment in one of 
the related agricultural, dairying, horti- 
cultural, timber or allied industries 
whose work and products are shown. 


Plan Highly Successful 


The immense success of the system 
cannot be doubted. City dwellers have 
seen, for the first time, agricuitural, dairy 
and other equipment, while many have 
seen cows for the first time. In Glasgow 
main feature of the dairy section was a 
magnificent model byre. 

The model byre and dairy unit offered 
the public the best possible opportunity 
to follow the process of milk production, 
processing and packing. Twelve special- 
ly selected dairy animals Ayrshires and 
four Friesians were penned in open stalls 
with tubular steel partitions, two cows 
to a unit, and with an automatically 
operating drinking bow] located central- 
ly. Each animal was chained to the par- 
tition. 
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The byre step was 5 inch and the 
slope 1 in 10. Above each stall was a 
recording chart showing the history and 
performanct of each cow over the period 
of the show. 


The animals were walked up a pas- 
sage into the milk recording room where 
an Alfa-Laval unit combine recorder ser- 
viced two animals at a time, merely to 
ensure a delayed flow of milk into the 
equipment to ensure that milking could 
be continued for a reasonably long 
period and a full period of instruction 
offered to the public, lining the waist- 
high walls around the model byre. 


The plant used a Sterne auto milk 
cooling unit, passing to the Alfa-Laval 
and Sterne packing unit, where hand 
carton filling was shown in operation, 
plus sealing by a Perca carton filler. 


Other Equipment Shown 


Other sections of the display showed 
hand-operated multiple bottle filling (by 
the Scotia bottle filler) and a comprehen- 
sive selection of dairy equipment, includ- 
ing an Alfa-Laval separator, a Perkins 
steam sterilizing chest, bottle washing 
and rinsing equipment and in a further 
section a complete group of butter and 
cheese making equipment was shown in 
use daily. 


The interesting aspect that these latter 
sections were largely hand operated 
marks the fact that satisfactory machin- 
ery has not yet been devised to produce 
cheese or butter to the quality which 
dairymen contend can be achieved by 
hand operation. 


Throughout the run of the show 
thousands of visitors saw the process of 
milking, conversion into milk, butter and 
cheese and gained, perhaps for the first 
time in a vast number of instances, a 
realization of the plant, the hygenic con- 
ditions and the capital involved in a 
modern dairy installation. 


This section undoubtedly achieved the 
aim of the exhibition, to educate the 
city dweller into the fullest appreciation 
of the interdependence of the city on 
the country by bringing the country 
actually into the city in exhibition form. 


Other interesting displays were a mas- 
sive wall panel by the Scottish Milk 





Marketing Board which began on the 
left with a rural dairy scene from which 
an arrow pointed to a red-painted doocr- 
way and doorstep on which stood a milk 
bottle. Asking the question “How Did 
It Get There” the mural showed the pro- 
duction of milk in a series of panel pic- 
tures, and ended with an appeal for 
maximum care of food. 


The Mannah Dairy Research Station 
showed the work of this world-famous 
outlet in a series of panels covering, with 
photos and text, the main departments 
of a dairy station, the nutrition, the bio- 
chemistry, the feeding, housing, milk 
technology, bacteriology, and pathology 
departments, using as a center piece a 
large painting of a cow showing the 
routine processes whereby feeding stuffs 
were converted to milk, the organs being 
painted and marked appropriately. 


Other features of this display were 
models showing equipment devised and 
perfected by the Institute including a 
model metabolism house and a model 
grass drier. 


The West of Scotland College co- 
operated to show various methods of 
quality and purity control including the 
bacterial count, microscopic control, coli- 
form test, methylene test, resazurin test 
and the phosphatase test. 


Excellent Educational Job 


In each of these displays, as well as 
in the commercial displays featured by 
several of the leading dairy organizations 
in Scotland, the aim was essentially to 
educate and explain milk production in 
terms which could be readily and easily 
appreciated by the city dweller. 


There can be little doubt but that the 
aim was achieved. The exhibition was 
attended by hundreds of thousands over 
the period of the run and gave, as in 
certain important English centers where 
similar shows were held last year, the 
first real demonstration to the manufac- 
turing and industrial public of the life 
and problems, with modern equipment, 
of the rural populations. 





GEORGIA SHORT COURSE 


Athens, Ga.—The Dairy Department of 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia has announced two 
winter-time events of interest to the milk 
producing and processing field. The first 
is the 5th Annual Short Course in Dairy 
Manufacturing which will be held De- 
cember 11-12, at Athens, and the second 
is the 4th Annual Short Course in Dairy 
Production which has been scheduled for 
January 9-10. 

An important list of speakers has been 
signed up for these events, which should 
prove of great value to the dairy in- 
dustry elements in the contiguous ter- 
ritory. 
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Christmas, 1946 


Dawn... Cold, clear, and still. 
The world lies hushed beneath 


a soft, white blanket. 


Suddenly, doors burst open. 
‘“‘Merry Christmas! Merry 


Christmas!’’ 


Into the living room... presents 
...shouts of delight...the shining 
eyes of children... lights... the 
Star of Bethlehem... joyous 


hymns— 


This is Christmas. This is the 
birthday of Christ. This is the 
day of hope—eternal hope for 
happiness and good will, for 


peace and freedom, 


This is the Merry Christmas that 
the men and women of Cherry- 


Burrell Corporation wish for you. 
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Exhibits at the 1946 


Exposition 


Attract Wide Attention 





Displays of Every Type of Milk Plant and Dairy Processing Equipment and 


Supplies Served as Magnet to Thousands of Processors from All Over the World 


as a Mecca for dairymen and 

processors of dairy products from 
every state and many other countries 
of the world during the week October 
21-26, the gigantic Dairy Industries Ex- 
position in the Auditorium proved to be 
the feature attraction. Regardless of the 
visitors’ interest in the conventions per- 
taining to processing of milk, ice cream, 
butter, or other dairy products, they 
made it a “must” on their programs to 
spend much of their time at the Show 
to see the latest developments in pro- 
cessing equipment, to talk about equip- 
ment which was on order, to discuss 
new technological developments, or to 
place orders for equipment to be de- 
livered as soon as it becomes available. 


\W ITH ATLANTIC CITY serving 


Exhibitors did everything in their 
power to show their wares in a most 
pleasing and inviting manner. The vast 
number of displays showing glistening 
stainless steel, decorations, flowers and 
the inviting comfort of the lounges and 
chairs lent, indeed, an appealing atmos- 
phere for the visitors. 


Exhibitors themselves were disap- 
pointed to a degree in that they were 
unable to exhibit many pieces of equip- 
ment, radically new in design, due, of 
course, to their inability to obtain suf- 
ficient supplies of certain hard-to-get 
metals, materials and skilled workmen. 
However, despite these handicaps, there 
was much refinement, technically and 
mechanically, in many standard items. 


Exhibitors generally were highly grat- 
ified with the response they received 
from processors who have had equip- 
ment on order for some time, and who 
could place orders at the Show only for 
future deliveries, ranging anywhere 
from twelve to sixteen months from 
now. Exhibitors stated that the buy- 
ers of dairy plant equipment understood 
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fully the plight of the manufacturing 
firms in obtaining much needed metals 
and other materials, as well as their dif- 
ficulty in securing highly skilled mech- 
anics for fabricating work. 
Despite their inability to obtain immedi- 
ate delivery of much needed equipment, 


technical 


processors placed their orders, neverthe- 
less, for equipment whose delivery date 
could not be promised sooner than a 
year or more from now. 


Mojonnier Bros. Co., of Chicago, had 
an impressive exhibit with their well 
known stainless steel Vac Pan predom- 





Shown above is a bird’s-eye view of the extensive exhibit of the Cherry-Burrell 


Corporation at the Atlantic City Show. 


Included in the practically complete line of processing equipment for all branches 


of the dairy industry, Cherry-Burrell featured particularly their new 


Gra-Vac 


stainless fillers and cappers, an adjustable rail bottle filler, Han-D filler and 
capper for small plants, “80” Vogt instant freezer; Hi-Flex Milk Can and Case 
Conveyor, Superplate Shortime High Temperature Pasteurizer, Round Processor, 
Round Spray Pasteurizer, Vacreator, Precision Tester, and a model of the 
company’s continuous butter making processes and equipment. 


Representatives from all of the company’s departments and from all sections 
of the country were on hand to greet the thousands of visitors who came to 


see their exhibit. 
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Cream Separators and Milk Clarifiers are 


disclosed in the Presur Seald machines 


being built by Sharples 


Today 
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STAINLESS-STEEL CONTACT PARTS... 


All parts which come into contact with prod- 
uct are of stainless steel . . . enduringly sani- 
tary. There are no crevices . . . no rough 
spots .. . no balancing weights inside bowl. 
There is nothing that may be harmed by 
strong washing and sterilizing compounds. 


NICKEL ALLOY FRAMES... 


Covers ... Motor Housing ... etc... . and 
all exposed parts outside of the milk-stream 
are of nickel-alloy . . . no paint nor enamel 
to chip. , 


THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NOTHING 
THAT CAN RUST. 


Dairy Equipment Division 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
Centrifugal and ( (Gini Process Engineers 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. GHICAGO 4, ILL. BOSTON 16, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
501 Fifth Avenue 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
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View of the Creamery Package Manufacturing Company exhibit where samples 
of all types of dairy processing equipment was shown — Representatives from 
the sales force were in attendance from all sections of the country to greet 
customers and friends. 

A large delegation of representatives, including G. E. Wallis, president, F. G. 
Jones, E. B. Lehrack, G. W. Putnam, -D. C. Lightner, and others, received 
thousands of visitors who were interested in the company’s complete line of 
dairy plant equipment exhibited in their booth. 


Cherry-Burrell Display 


Cherry-Burrell’s »>xhibit, one of the 
largest and most e iborate at the Dairy 
Industries Exposition, contained a vast 
array of dairy processing equipment, 
used in practically every operation for 
the manufacturing of dairy products. 

Two new Gra-Vac Model K stainless 
fillers and cappers, designed for sanita- 
tion, complete drainage and easy clean- 
ing, attracted much attention. This 
filler has a new diaphragm type filling 
valve which is much simpler and much 
more efficient than previous valves, from 
the standpoint of cleaning and operat. 
ing efficiency. 

Also included in the operating filler 
was a new Model 600 Adjustable Rail 
Bottle Conveyor, made of stainless steel 
and consequently more sanitary than 
plated, brass or bronze chains. 


For small dairy plants a new Han-D 








filler and capper was shown. This is a 
two-valve filler with a single capper, 
hand operated. 

The Perfection “80” Vogt instant 
freezer was another big hit at this ex- 
hibit. The model shown had a base 
fabricated entirely of stainless steel 
which is more sanitary than ordinary 
paint-finish machines. A new whipping 
three-bladed hollow mutator shaft pro- 
vides finer air incorporation and the pro- 


inating. Other features of this exhibit 
were heat exchangers, conveyors, cool- 
ers, testing and weighing equipment, 
and vacuum milk bottle fillers. 

In addition to members of the Mojon- 
nier family, there were in attendance 
representatives of the firm from terri- 
tories extending from the Eastern sea- 
board to the Pacific Coast. 

A picture story, showing that the 
Handi-Square milk bottle is the most 
economical milk container for dairy op- 
erations, was one of the highlights of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s ex- 
hibit at the show. 

A series of colored translites were 
used to present the results of a recently- 
made study of the Handi-Square milk 
bottle operation. Another panel of trans- 
lites demonstrated the advantages that 
are offered to dairy operators using the 
Handi-Square bottle and listed the at- 
tributes of glass as a container for milk. 

Owens-Illinois’ booth also presented 
the complete family of bottle sizes in 
Handi-Square, Handi-Round and tall 
round bottles. These included the fol- 
lowing: one-half gallon, quart, pint, and 
two styles of half pints. Each container 
was decorated to stress an ACL design. 
Each set of bottles was capped with 
various styles of caps and hoods. 

Visitors were given souvenirs of mini- 
ature Handi-Square milk bottles. 
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At the Mathieson Alkali Works’ booth at the Exposition shown in the photo- 
graph are: J. K. Moorhead, A. E. Wennerstrom, Watt McCain, H. D. Watson, 
R. C. Strong, A. G. King, and Lawrence Eller. 

The Mathieson exhibit featured dry ice; Lo-Bax, the dairy chlorine bactericide; 
HTH-15, an all purpose chlorine sanitizing agent; Super-Nufos, a briquet cleanser 
for can washing machines; alkali and anhydrous ammonia. 

Other Mathieson rerresentatives at the Exposition included G. B. Armstrong, 
J. J. Burke, M. L. Duggan, P. J. Gallizzo, E. S. Jeltrup, C. T. Longaker, 
F. N. Smith, and J. R. Timmins. 
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, = is no Unit giving as much value as the AMESTEAM Generator. 

Satisfy yourself by examining its ‘on the job performance” and investigate 
our methods of design and fabrication; they are all backed by our 100 years 
experience in boiler design and construction. 

The AMESTEAM Generator is guaranteed to operate at 80% efficiency under 
day by day operating conditions in your plant, when using any standard grade 

of fuel oil or gas. 
We have a Unit to meet your most exacting requirements. Standard sizes 
are from 10 to 300 H.P. and pressures from 15 lbs. to 200 lbs. Write, wire, or phone 
| for further details, giving us your requirements. 








A complete return-to-the-boiler 
system, including Feed Water 


)to- 








on, Pump and Condensate Tank with 

de: their accessories, is part of the 

ser standard equipment with every 

ns, ' standard AMESTEAM Generator. 
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The exhibit of The Diversey Corporation featured a complete sanitation service 
| for the entire dairy industry. Two of their major products, Divoluxe cleaner and 
Diversol bactericide were demonstrated. Their other sanitation products were 
attractively illustrated on the background of their booth. 

At the front corner was a large revolving plexiglass D-Man — symbol of the 
service furnished by their field service representatives. 

Other products exhibited were Relion, Lustrol, Mirrorlite bottle washing 
products, Scalite scale prevention product, Kontrex foam control for bottle 
washing, Everite scale remover, Dilac, Docoloid and Canrite milkstone removers, 
Divosan and Novex can washing products. 






































duction of a smoother, rich tasting ice 
cream. 

The Hi-Flex milk can and case con- 
veyor caused quite a little interest. This 
is a sectional type of conveyor that can 
be easily put up and can be taken 
down and moved to a new location or 
can be expanded to accommodate chang- 
ing conditions in the plant. This con- 
veyor will handle standard sizes of milk 
| cans, bottle cases, ice cream cans and 
miscellaneous cartons. 


A new superplate shortime high-tem- 


perature pasteurizer was shown which 
: is made of a stainless steel, more com- 
| pact design and a more sanitary unit. 
1 The plates are easily removed and have 


more surface for heat transfer than cur- 
rent models previously built. 


A Round Processor in 500-gallon size 
| used for processing heavy-bodied prod- 
ucts such as sweet or sour cream, but- 
termilk, chocolate milk, sweetened con- 
densed, etc., was also on display as well 
as a new Round Spray Pasteurizer built 
: in 200-gallon size. 


Shown for the first time was the Va- 


play was the new No. 6 Vacreator which 





of 6,000 Ibs. of product per hour. This 
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machine is a more sanitarily designed 
machine than those which have previ- 
ously been imported and are in accord- 
ance with Health Board requirements, 


The new Cherry-Burrell Precision 
Tester, also displayed, has a revolution 
counter that will allow the operator to 
easily check the speed of the tester at 
any time. It is a belt-driven machine 
which will allow speed adjustment. The 
Tester is equipped with an air duct to 
provide circulation of air within the 
Tester, and a heating element and ther- 
mal control together with a thermometer 
which will enable the operator to con- 
trol the temperature within the tester, 


Buflovak Equipment 


Buflovak Equipment Division of 
Blaw-Knox Company exhibited, under 
the supervision of L. J. Wischerath, a 
Buflovak doukle effect milk evaporator, 
complete with all auxiliaries and auto- 
matic controls. Completely redesigned 
and streamlined, this full, size produc- 
tion unit has a capacity for handling 
14,000 pounds of skim milk per hour, 
concentrating it 3 to 1. The new design 
simplifies operation and cleaning. 


Also shown was a Buflovak milk dryer, 
42 in. x 120 in., complete with all aux- 
iliaries. It has a capacity for producing 
400 pounds of dry milk per hour from 
skim milk and 620 pounds of dry prod- 





} : , ’ At the exposition, dairymen showed much interest in the Orr & Sembower 

; creator which the company is now getting “Powermaster” steam generating unit, which consists of boiler, oil-burner, 
ready to build in this country at its Cedar condensate return and control system compactly and completely built into 
Rapids factory. ‘the machine on dis- one unit, which affords considerable space saving. 

i A cut-away model gave the “inside story” of Powermaster design and operation. 


| , , s By means of colored lights behind glass panels, spectators saw the unique 
vas a nominal maximum rated capacity “spinning flame” traveling through the combustion chamber, as well as the 
gases passing through the tubes. The flick of a switch set the unit into operation. 
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“Open the door...its SOLCO!” 


DAIRYMEN: You'll find that chil- 
dren will practically break the 
door down when they see you com- 
ing up the steps with Solco. They 
love it! And Solco loves them! 
You see, Solco is an ideal health 
food drink with a delicious malt- 
chocolate flavor! And, in contrast 
to the powdered food drinks, 
you've really got something big 
when you can offer your cus- 
tomers the convenience and economy 


December, 1946 


of Solco, bottled fresh daily by you! 
We cannot promise delivery now 
because of the continuing cocoa 
and sugar shortages, yet we strongly 
urge you to write today for details 
of the Solco merchandising plan. 
Prepare yourself now for increased 
competition in the days ahead when 
shortages are bound to be relieved. 
Get ready now for a return to active, 
hard-hitting sales competition! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHOICE FOODS Inc. 


8561 E. Ten Mile Rd. DEPT. M.R.-12 
Center Line, Michigan 


RUSH me the Solco story with free sample: 


Address , ——— —_ 


City__$_—_———— State _— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Company EE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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__In their beautiful booth at the Auditorium and in their hotel headquarters, design principles in producing a sani- 
Stillicious representatives received many friends throughout the industry and tary milk filter. Some modification was 
reviewed future plans for Stillicious chocolate drink. necessary to eliminate internal threads 


With much interest evident in the growth and future of chocolate milk sales 
Stillicious pointed the way with a summary of past years and a presentation of 
future plans. In spite of shortages and the handicaps of meeting and satisfying The plates are of spun stainless steel 
the demands of today, it was convincingly clear that chocolate milk will 
enjoy a far greater sale and consistent growth in the days to come when 


shortages are no more. 


Advertising and merchandising, it was pointed out, will play the same important may be varied by increasing or decreas- 
role in future Stillicious plans as they did in pre-war years. Advertising and ing the number of plates. 
direct merchandising help will prove to be more important in the days to come ; 
in order to take full advantage of a market now much larger. Many millions of our A unique clamping device effects a 
people have been added to the huge market of pre-war days. positive seal at all plate edges, thus 


uct per hour from concentrated skim. 
Stainless steel is extensively used in all 
auxiliaries. Among the new features are 
the Buflovak elevator, flaker, pulverizer 
and barrel shaker. 


The Buflovak laboratory vacuum 
double drum dryer model that was ex- 
hibited employs stainless steel exten- 
sively so that it can be used for drying 
foods and pharmaceuticals. The drums 
have only 2 sq. ft. of surface so that 
small quantities of material may be 
dried. The results give accurate indexes 
to full scale operation. This equipment 
may also be used commercially for 
drying small quantities of expensive 
material. 


Speedy Sendiment Testing 


An exhibit that attracted unusual in- 
terest at the exposition was that of the 
Sediment Testing Supply Company, 
Chicago, IIl., which consisted of a dem- 
onstration of a new mechanical milk 
sediment tester. Milt King, president 
of the company, was in attendance 
throughout the show, demonstrating 
how the new tester could be used in a 
speedy and accurate manner, 
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Operation of this mechanical sedi- 
ment tester is extremely simple — a 
transparent plastic tube with a filter cise 
attached to the bottom is first inserted 
to the bottom of the can of milk; then 
by pressing a button on the top ’attach- 
ment a vacuum draws an exact prede- 
termined quantity of milk into the tube; 
as soon as the tube is filled a button 
on the right is pressed which releases 
pressure into the tube and forces the 
milk downward through the sediment 
testing disc. 

With a slight twist the plastic tube 
is removed from the bottom attachment, 
exposing the used disc which may be 
quickly removed for a matter of record. 

The speedy and effective manner in 
which Milt King, demonstrated this use- 
ful piece of apparatus attracted much 
attention and _ considerable favorable 
comment. 





A new, all stainless steel milk filter 
was introduced by Sparkler Manufac- 
turing Company. Manufacturers of hor- 
izontal plate filters for many years, this 
company has used the same successful 


and castings. 


13% inches in diameter. Each plate acts 
as an individual filter, so that capacity 


Colorful Translites Tell Glass Story — A series of colored translites showing 
that the Handi-Square milk bottle is the most economical container for dairy 
operation highlighted the Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s exhibit. 

The results of a recent cost study of the Handi-Square milk bottle operation 
were pictured and another panel demonstrated the advantages to dairy operators 
using this milk bottle. Across the back of the booth, three moving turn-tables 
carried a complete family of bottle sizes in Handi-Square, Handi-Round, and 
tall round bottles { 

A bin full of samples of miniature Handi-Square bottles was available as 
souvenirs to visitors at the Owens-Illinois booth, who accepted them enthusiastic- 
ally due to their uniquely small size and attractive ACL permanent color designs. 
The lighting effect in the O-I booth showed up the bottles in an effective manner. 
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This Sanitary Pipe Cleaning Equipment 
in gleaming stainless. steel was created 
at the request of many of America’s 
leading dairies. These items were 
among the most discussed exhibits at 
the Dairy Industries Exposition. « This 
equipment is now available for dairy- 
men who appreciate and demand 
the finest for their plants. 


Also Available in Galvanized Steel 
Construction 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 






























GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLVILLE, PENNA. 














STAINLESS STEEL SANITARY PIPE RACK Plant-Tested Equipment for the Modern Dairy 


The Best Dealers Sell Girton Equipment 





STAINLESS STEEL SANITARY PIPE : 
WASHING COMBINATION hoe 
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smparotive Cast Suudy 
sm of Milk Containers 


Cost Study Compares Dairy Operation— 
The findings of a recent cost study com- 
paring dairy operation using glass Handi- 
Square returnable bottles versus single 
trip containers were condensed in book- 
let form entitled “1946 Comparative Cost 
Study of Milk Containers for Wholesale 
Delivery,” of much interest to distributors. 

This study shows detailed costs in 
various parts of the dairy operation, com- 
paring returnable milk bottles with single 
trip containers. Distributed for the first 
time at the Show, they are now being 
made available to dairy specialists by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


eliminating any possibility of unclean 
milk by-passing the filter media. 

The Schwartz exhibit at the big show 
featured a sensationally new type of 
filter disc, known as the Perfection 
Dubl-Chem-Faced cotton milk filter disc, 
with chemically toughened top and bot- 
tom faces which eliminate the need for 
the customary gauze facing, and provide 
increased efficiency, time saving and 
new economy advantages. 

From the moment the exposition 
opened, however, these new Dubl- 
Chem-Faced Milk Filter Discs created 
unusual attention, and when the re- 
porter from Milwaukee Journal's New 
York Bureau wrote a feature story on 
the Exposition for the edification of 
Wisconsin folks, he praised this cotton 
milk filter disc, chemically treated on 
both sides. 

The Bocchino Brothers, Joseph J., 
Arthur V., and Mrs. Bocchino, in addi- 
tion to other representatives of the firm, 
were on hand to demonstrate the A-1 
Bottling Machinery Company’s power 
bottling conveyor, split sockets and flex- 
ible link chains. This equipment in 
operation attracted much attention of 
milk distributors who were interested in 
efficient milk bottling operations. 

American Seal Kap Corporation’: 
booth was thronged practically all dur- 
ing the Show with visitors who were 
interested in Seal Kap’s new develop- 
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ment of the Company’s newly devel- 
oped hooding machines for Seal Hoods. 

Throughout the exposition thjs equip- 
ment was in operation efficiently sealing 
the hoods on the bottles, easy to remove, 


and with the added advantage pf being * 


replaceable in a non-leak manifer. The 
delegation of Seal Kap representatives, 
headed by D. A. Mackin, president of 
the firm, and E. B. Shoemaker, enter 
tained many customers and friends of 
the company at enjoyable luncheons 


daily at the Marlborough Blenheim 
Hotel. 


Atlantic Stamping Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in an attractively decorated 
booth, entertained customers and friends 
who were interested in milk cans, strain- 
ers, filtering materials and other dairy 
utensils. Many of the concern’s field 
representatives were in attendance to 
greet the visitors. 

Decorated with flowers, and equipped 
with comfortable lounges and_ easy 
chairs, The Buhl Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Detroit, showed samples of its 
complete line of milk cans, strainers, 
and other dairy untensils. In addition 
to viewing these indispensable dairy 
items, the visitors were welcomed to 
this attractive booth to enjoy a little 
relaxation. 

The Chester Dairy Supply Co., of 
Chester, Pa., under the personal direc- 
tion of its president, Harry L. Miller, 
had its largest exhibit ever shown at any 
previous Dairy Industries Exposition. 
Among the many items shown by this 
concern were milk can fillers, surface, 
pyramid and cabinet coolers, preheaters, 
complete short-time high-temperature 
pasteurizers and _ batch pasteurizers. 
Field representatives from the wide 


Chester Dairy Supply Co. territory were , 


also on hand to greet friends and cus- 
tomers. 





Chocolate Products Co. of Chicago, 
Ill., had a beautifully decorated booth 
to display their Stilicious Vitamin B-1 
chocolate drink, Kayo chocolate dipped 
coatings, chocolate mix, sterilized orange 
drink, orange and chocolate fountain 
syrup. 

John W. Erickson and A. D. Pashkow 
headed the company’s representatives 
who received their customers and friends 
from all sections of the country. 

Choice. Foods, Inc., of Center Line, 
Mich., under the direction of Russell H. 
Rogers and G. O. Gutekunst, demon- 
strated their well-known line of Solco 
soluble syrup and Solco Cream Line food 
drink. 

Cleaver Brooks Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., exhibited a 50 H.P. oil-fired steam 
generator, which in operation attracted 
considerable attention. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., showed their latest Model 
28 Cemac vacuum filler and capper. A 
delegation of Crown Cork & Seal repre- 
sentatives, headed by S. W. Dennis, 
demonstrated the company’s milk bottle 
closures and capping equipment. 

Dairy Supply & Equipment Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., featured the York high- 
temperature short-time plate type pas- 
teurizer, along with other equipment 
used in dairy products plants. “Cy” 
Chappell, president of the company, and 
field representatives were in attendance. 

Damrow Brothers Co. of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., featured their equipment which is 
largely used in dairy products plants 
for can washing, conveying, receiving 
and dumping, milk bottle filling and pas- 
teurizing. Representatives of the com- 
pany were kept busy constantly receiv- 
ing visitors and demonstrating _ their 
equipment. 

The De Laval Separator Co. of New 
York City, showed its well-known line 


TR 
‘- LABOR ATOR 


One of the most popular booths for its size at the exposition was the American 
Food Laboratories exhibit where keen interest was shown at the debut of Cafe 
Olay, a 100 per cent coffee flavoring for milk. wu ‘ 

Cafe Olay was given an enthusiastic reception as visitors sampled this coffee- 
flavored milk drink for the first time. Joseph Glaubman, president of the company 
which is at 860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., personally greeted visitors 


at the Show. 
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The Season's Greetings 


To all our good friends old and new, we 
express our appreciation for friendly con- 
sideration and understanding accorded us in 
contacts through the year and the assurance 
of our best efforts to serve you in the 
months that lie ahead. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


295 Madison Ave. — N. Y. 17, N. Y. 1636 Monadnock Bidg. — CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
2217 Olive St. — ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 1706 Broadway — OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
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of Air-Tight cream separators, clarifiers 
and milking machines. In their beauti- 
fully decorated booth field representa- 
tives from all parts of the country wel- 
comed thousands of De Laval equip- 
ment users. 


Divco Corporation of Detroit, Mich., 
exhibited their well known milk delivery 
units, all of which were sold to be de- 
livered immediately after the Show. 


John Nicol, president of the corpora- 
tion, headed a large delegation of Divco 
representatives. Mr. Nicol stated that 
the company has back orders on its books 
which will take from 14 to 16 months 
to fill. Divco customers, despite this 
situation, placed more orders for Divco’s 
equipment to be received whenever same 
becomes available. 

The Diversey Corporation of Chicago, 
Ill., showed a complete line of its dis- 
infectants, cleaners, scale remover, and 
other chemicals used in dairy processing 
plants. The demonstrations in chemis- 
try involving the use of the company’s 
products attracted considerable interest. 


C. Doering & Son, Inc., of Chicago, 
under the direction of J. H. Baumgartner 
and H. H. Doering, had many visitors 
at their exhibit, who were interested in 
mechanically operated butter printing 
machines. Mr. Baumgartner explained 
that they were far behind in filling their 
orders, due to the difficulty in obtaining 
components used in their equipment. 

Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester, 
New York, in an attractively decorated 
booth, entertained customers and friends 
who were interested in milk cans, strain- 
ers, filtering materials, and other dairy 
utensils. Many of the concern’s field rep- 
resentatives were in attendance to greet 
the visitors. 

Ex-Cello-O Corporation of Detroit, 
Mich., exhibited one of their milk con- 
tainer fabricating machine in full opera- 
tion. Paper containers, suitable for kid- 
die banks, were given away to the 
visitors. 

Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co., of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., showed quite a com- 
plete line of equipment especially suit- 
able for small milk plant operations. 

Recording thermometers, temperature 
controllers of various styles and capaci- 
ties were exhibited by the Foxboro Co., 
of Foxboro, Mass. 

General Dairy Equipment Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., attracted many 
visitors to their exhibit of Vane butter 
churns, Owl-Koil pasteurizers, can wash- 
ers and butter printers. H. L. Solie, and 
numerous other members of the staff 
were in attendance. 


General Mills, Inc. of Minneapolis at 
their exhibit explained the company’s 
new program for advertising ‘and mer- 
chandising homogenized Vitamin D milk. 
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Among those welcoming the many Gen- 
eral Mills customers were Leo J. Walsh, 
Leo Dorsey, and William J. Bine, all 
well known in dairy circles. 

Girton Manufacturing Co., Millville, 
Pa., occupied their usual large exhibit 
space, where the company displayed re- 
ceiving and weighing equipment, pas- 
teurizers, milk bottle filling and capping 
machines, bottle and case washers, and 
numerous other items of dairy plant 
equipment. Prominent among the Girton 
representatives were the popular Paul 
Girton, Fred Wellinghof, Larry Green- 
spon and Jack Ruckle. 

Glascote Products, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, featured in their booth stainless 
steel milk storage tanks and stainless steel 
trailerized truck tanks. 

Hopwood Retinning Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., showed samples of milk cans 
and covers that had been retinned in 
their factory designed especially for this 
purpose. So well were these cans re- 
tinned that they looked almost like new. 
Among those in attendance were John A. 
Hopwood, Garret F. Hoagland, and J. 
Frank Culver. 

Jensen Machinery Co., Bloomfield, N. 





New Sparkler Filter 


4) 





Shown above is a picture of the new Spark- 
ler stainless steel horizontal plate milk and 
water filter. 


Exhibited for the first time at a Dairy 
Industries Exposition this filter attracted con- 
siderable attention, 








J., featured one of their 2000 pound Jen 
sen all-metal churns, a super-deodorizer 
pasteurizer and surface coolers, F. CG. 
Cornell, president of the firm was ix 
charge, and was assisted by several others 
in the organization. 

Johnson & Johnson, of Chicago, IIl., 
exhibited a complete line of filtering 
discs and other filtering materials. 

Reeve & Mitchell Co., of Philadelphia, 
with P. J. Reeve in charge, showed their 
full line of cotton filtering materials, in- 
cluding filter bags and filter pads, sedi- 
ment tester discs, and squares and circles 
for farm use. 


Reynolds Metals Co., of Richmond, 
Va., with Jim Cage in charge of the ex- 
hibit, showed their aluminum foil wrap- 
pers, attractively printed in color that 
are becoming increasingly popular for 
wrapping butter and other dairy prod- 
ucts. 


Rice & Adams Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., exhibited their can washers, con- 
veyors, stainless steel dump and weigh 
cans; also other items used in milk 
plants. 


C. E. Rogers Co. of Detroit, Mich., 
with Charlie Rogers in charge, exhibited 
their stainless steel vacuum pan, high 
temperature pasteurizers and _ spray 
driers. A. A., E. D. and R. M. Rogers 
and other representatives demonstrated 
this equipment. 


Sanitary Manufacturing Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, with E. J. Griffiths supervising, 
showed their well-known filters used in 
milk, ice cream and cheese plants. A 
cottage cheese vat was also on display. 


The Sharples Corporation, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., had an impressive display 
showing their Presur-Seald separators 
and clarifiers. They had as back-drops 
curved mirrors which added to the glis- 
tening feature of this booth. Ralph 
Young and others in the company demon- 
strated the equipment. 

Milk bottle caps were widely exhibited 
by the Smith-Lee Co., Inc., of Oneida, 
N. Y., Sealright Co., Inc., of Fulton, 
N. Y., Mid-West Bottle Cap Co., of Bel- 
videre, Ill., and others mentioned in this 
article. 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., of Melrose 
Park, Ill., showed their complete line of 
milk cans in all sizes, milk strainers and 
cream samplers in a booth that was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers. 

Solvay Sales Corporation of New York, 
with a number of field representatives 
in attendance, exhibited Solvay cleaners, 
bottle washing alkalies, cream neutral- 
izers, detergents, and refrigeration brine 
material. 

Speciality Brass Co., Inc., of Kenosha, 
Wis., exhibited automatic rotary fillers 
and cappers, sanitary pumps, heaters, 
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filters, sanitary fittings and tools. The 
Anderson brothers and several other 
members of the organization welcomed 
visitors to their attractive booth. 

Standard Cap & Seal Corporation of 
New York City and Chicago under the 
direction of F. L. Cadou and Dr. J. A. 
Keenan, assisted by other representatives 
of the firm, demonstrated their well 
known Wire Hood Seal and sealing ma- 
chinery; also their latest devolpment,— 
Stanseal hood cap and capping machin- 
ery. Much interest was shown in these 
milk bottle closures and the booth was 
packed most of the time by milk dis- 
tributors who were interested in the lat- 
est developments in milk packaging. 

Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corporation, 
of Menominee Falls, Wis., exhibited two 
of their soaker-type milk bottle washers 
for small-sized plants. 


Superior Metal Products Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., exhibited their 5, 8 and 10 
gallon milk cans, milk stirrers, chain 
links for covers, and numerous other 
items used in milk plants and ice cream 
factories. Field representatives from all 
sections of the country were on hand 
to welcome the company’s numerous 
friends and customers. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co., of El- 
mira, N. Y., represented by F. B. Pollock, 
D. R. Parfitt, George A. Mellor and 
others of the organization, exhibited 
Thatcher T-square milk bottles, the new 
style bottle which has become popular 
with milk companies throughout the 
country during the past few years. In- 
cluded in this T-square family weré the 
A, B and D-style milk bottles. 


Tri-Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., featured Tri-alloy and_ stainless 
steel sanitary fittings, sanitary centri- 
fugal pumps, and other items used in 
connection with the maintenance and in- 
stallation of sanitary lines and fittings. 
The Hinrich brothers, G. N. Sery, and 
others of the organization were in at- 
tendance. 


Waukesha Foundry Co., of Waukesha, 
Wis., represented by Roland Smith and 
others, exhibited the well known Wau- 
kesha ball-bearing sanitary pumps, cast- 
ings and fittings, both in the finished and 
rough forms. Cut-away models showed 
the working mechanism of this equip- 
ment in an interesting and effective 
manner. 

Swenson Evaporator Co., Division of 
the Whiting Corporation, of Harvey, III, 
by the use of effective photographs 
showed the equipment and _ installation 
of spray drying equipment used in milk 
drying and evaporating plants. S. Van 
Deest, G. E. Seavoy and V. N. Ross 
represented the company during the 
Show. 

Wisner Manufacturing Co., of New 
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York City, featured in their exhibit a 
15,000 Ib. per hour short-time high- 
temperature pasteurizer, milk pumps, 
homogenizers, clarifier and _ separater. 
Dick Britton, and several other members 
of the organization represented the com- 
pany during the Show. 


R. G. Wright Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., with H. P. Faust in charge of the 
exhibit, showed their well-known pas- 
teurizers, straightaway can washers, can 
conveyors, bottle washers and other items 
of equipment used in connection with 
the milk processing business. 


York Corporation, of York, Pa., had as 
its central feature its short-time high- 





ALUMINUM CASE 





A newly-designed, all-aluminum case 
for square milk bottles has lately been 
announced by the C. E. Erickson Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. The _ Erickson 
case weighs approximately 5% pounds, 
yet in spite of its light weight, is re- 
ported to be extremely rugged and dura- 
ble. The aluminum is heavily embossed 
for extra strength; corners are built triple 
thickness, and the entire case is con- 
structed with heavy rivets. All corners, 


top and bottom edges are rounded not 
strength but 


only for for ease of 


handling. 





The new case, identified as Model 760, 
is designed for stacking with all stand- 
ard square bottle cases. The one-piece 
aluminum divider allows plenty of tol- 
erance so that bottles slide in easily, and 
the shock-absorbing quality of the metal 
is said to substantially reduce breakage. 
It is further pointed out that since 
aluminum will not scar or cut glass, this 
case is much easier on bottles. 


The all-aluminum construction results 
in many other advantages, according to 
the manufacturer. The Erickson case is 
immune to rust and rot, and retains its 
light weight since the metal absorbs no 
water. 








temperature pasteurizing system, with 
stainless steel holders, control board and 
hot water controls. Numerous field rep- 
resentatives of the company were on 
hand to demonstrate this equipment 
throughout the Show. 


Barker Poultry Equipment Co., of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, which in addition to 
being large suppliers of equipment to 
the poultry business also serves the dairy 
industry, displayed their steel wire cases 
for round and square milk bottles, bulk 
butter baskets, cases for 1 lb. butter car- 
tons, milk bottle carriers, and other items 
used in the milk distributing business. 


C. E. Erickson Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
exhibited their new aluminum milk bot- 
tle cases for square quart milk bottles 
which are innovation in the milk indus- 
try, and have the advantage of being 
light in weight and easily cleaned, as 
compared with wooden milk bottle cases. 


Kurly Kate Corporation, of Chicago, 
Ill., exhibited their metal sponges used 
for cleaning equipment and utensils that 
are employed in milk processing and 
other divisions of the dairy industry. 

Robert A. Johnston Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., in an attractively furnished booth, 
exhibited their complete line of choco- 
late products used extensively in the 
dairy industry. Ice cream with John- 
ston’s chocolate was served to all visitors 
at this exhibit. 

Keiner-Williams Stamping Co., Rich- 
mond Hill, New York, displayed K-W 
milk shipping cans and milk bottle crates. 
C. H. Richter, H. C. and Conrad Keiner, 
and a number of others in the Keiner- 
Williams organization welcomed visitors. 

Krim-Ko Co., of Chicago, showed 
their chocolate and cocoa products that 
are used to process chocolate drink; 
chocolate milk and sterilized chocolate 
drinks, under the direction of G. F. Gal- 
lagher and a number of Krim-Ko repre- 
sentatives in attendance. 


Lathrop-Paulson Co., Chicago, IIl., oc- 
cupied a large space on the stage of the 
Auditorium where their receiving room 
equipment, can washers and conveyors 
were exhibited. A large-size can washer 
with glass walls showing the actton of 
the pumps and sprays attracted consider- 
able attention. 


Harry Lathrop, V. Schwarzkopf, R. L. 
Batchelor and other sales representatives 
demonstrated Lathrop-Paulson  equip- 
ment and welcomed the visitors. 

Lynch Package Machinery Corpora- 
tion, of Toledo, Ohio, exhibited a Mor- 
pac Model T print forming, wrapping 
and cartoning machine for printing and 
packaging butter direct from churn or 
from tubs or boxes. A junior model wrap- 
ping machine was shown also. 

This equipment was demonstrated 
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SOLVAY ¢€ 
ANCHOR ALKALI 


the washing alkali 


that is (7 ways better 


eo 


Little goes long way 

Makes bottles brighter, cleaner, sterile 
Is dustless 

Quick-dissolving flakes 

Reduces scale formation 


Correct ratio of effective cleansing 
elements 


A good lubricant for moving washer parts 
Superior detergent action 

Rinses free 

Efficient in both hard and soft water 


Lower over-all cost 


Actual performance tests prove that SOLVAY Anchor 
Alkali produces bright, clean, sterile bottles 100% of 
the time. SOLVAY Anchor Alkali combines advan- 
tages that cut over-all washing costs. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 

Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 

40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 


| SOLVAY AVCHOR ALKALI 


A soivay Specialty cleaner 
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under the direction of M. V. Girkins and 
others of the Morpac staff. 


Featured in the booth occupied by the 
Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing Co., of 
Everett, Mass., was a display of other 
well known homogenizers. The Colony 
brothers, F. Cahill and R. F. Jessup 
were in attendance. 

The Marathon Corporation of Men- 
asha, Wis., exhibited an attractive dis- 
play of packages and packaging material 
used in the butter, ice cream and cheese 
divisions of the industry. The attractive 
designs and the many packages shown 
created considerable interest. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., of 
New York City, exhibited its full line of 
chemicals used for cleaning and sanitiz- 
ing, and other types of equipment and 
supplies used in connection with sanita- 
tion in dairy products plants. Demon- 
strations were held showing the effective 
chemical action of Mathieson products. 

Metal Sponge Sales Corp., of Phila- 
delphia, displayed the well-known Gott- 
schalk metal sponge in an attractively 
decorated booth. A number of repre- 
sentatives of the sales force welcomed 
visitors. 

Oakes & Burger Co., Inc., of Cattar- 
augus, N. Y., under the personal direc- 
tion of L. A. Babcock, showed repre- 
sentative pieces of their well-known dairy 
plant equipment, including straighta- 
Way, square rotary and round can wash- 
ers, milk coolers, receiving equipment 
and cheese vats. 

This exhibit was thronged with vis- 
itors most of the time throughout the 
Show. 

Oakite Products, Inc., of New York, 
exhibited a full line of their dairy clean- 
ing and germicidal materials used ex- 
tensively in the dairy industry for 
washing cans and _ bottles, removing 
milkstone, descaling and disinfecting. 
There were also shown lubricating ma- 
terials for conveyor chains, and garage 
maintenance materials. 

Among the field representatives were 
Dave Clarin, C. H. Anderson, Dave 
Simmons, J. J. Basch and several others. 

The Pfaudler Co., of Rochester N. Y.. 
occupied large space on the stage to 
exhibit their stainless steel and glass 
lined pasteurizers, milk bottle fillers and 
cappers, glass lined and stainless steel 
storage tanks, and several other items 
used in dairy and ice cream plants. 


SWIFT BUYS PLANT 





Chicago, Ill. — Purchase of an ice 
cream plant by Swift and Company at 
Charleston, S. C. and the appointment of 
war veteran Paul R. Gerding as manager 
there was announced recently by A. C. 
Moysey, head of the ice cream division 
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of Swift and Company's dairy and 
poultry department. 

The newly acquired Swift plant at 
Charleston was purchased from J. G. 
Sherrer and began operating under the 
new management November 4. Swift 
will maintain the fleet of 13 service 
trucks at the plant to service the retail 
trade within a 100-mile radius of 
Charleston. 


Gerding joined the company in 1919 
and was later assigned to the ice cream 
division. He served as manager of 
Swift’s ice cream plant at New Orleans, 
La. from 1940 to 1942. He entered the 
Army as a major and saw action as an 
artillery officer in Africa and Italy. By 
the time he was eligible for release to in- 
active duty in 1945 he held the rank of 
colonel and wore the Purple Heart 
medal. 


Opens New Branch 


Irving Savings Bank Holds Ceremon- 
ies at Uptown New York Division 
— Dr. Harry Fosdick Officiates 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pastor 
Emeritus of Riverside Church and the 
new Chairman of the Board of The Man- 
hattanville Neighborhood Center, Inc., 
accepted on behalf of the Center the 
passbook for Account Number 1, with an 
initial deposit of $1500 as a contribution 
from the Irving Savings Bank. The pres- 
entation took place at the opening cere- 
monies recently of the new branch 
of Irving Savings Bank, at 111th Street 
and Broadway. The purpose of the gift 
was to start the Center’s fund raising 
campaign to rebuild the Speyer School 
Building on West 126th Street, which 
was recently donated to the Center by 
Teachers’ College. 

Presentation of the passbook was made 
by Robert A. Barnet, President of the 
Bank and one of the twelve original 
organizers of Manhattanville Neighbor- 
hood Center in 1944. Mr. Barnet stated 
that in making this contributien his 
Board of Trustees was glad of the oppor- 











tunity to have the bank share in the 
social service which the expanded pro- 
gram of the Center offered and to be- 
come associated with the religious and 
educational institutions in the Commun- 
ity which were so vitally interested in 
the project. 

In receiving the passbook, Dr. Fos- 
dick said that this contribution was the 
beginning of a program to raise the need- 
ed funds for the Center. 


Extension of child care, a club and 
athletic program, adult group work, com- 
munity forums, and improvement of 
inter-racial relations, are among the 
activities which increased funds will 
make possible. 

With the improved facilities available 
in the new school building, Dr. Fosdick 
pointed out the center will aid in- 
creasingly in the betterment and health 
of Manhattanville which is now so neces- 
sary because of crowded housing con- 
ditions. 

Representatives of the. institutions on 
Morningside Heights were present at the 
ceremony, including Dr. Frank B. Fack- 
enthal, acting president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who expressed his keen interest 
and whole-hearted support in this new 
community Center. 


> 
oa 


CARNATION ADDS STATIONS 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The addition of 
three new receiving stations by Carna- 
tion Company to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demand for Carnation evaporated 
milk, has been announced by George S. 
Bulkley, general superintendent. 

The three new stations are part of 
Carnation’s new expansion program and 
are located at Campbellsville, Ky., On- 
tario, Ore., and El Dorado Springs, Mo. 

In Campbellsville, the Armour and 
Company cheese factory was purchased 
and is now being converted into a re- 
ceiving station to supply milk to the 
large Carnation condensery at Mays- 
ville, Ky. In Ontario, Ore., Carnation 
purchased the building of the Ontario 
Creamery and Produce Company, which 
is being converted into a receiving sta- 
tion for the Carnation condensery at 
Nampa, Ida. 





The new station to be located at El 
Dorada Springs, Mo., will be constructed 
on land purchased for the purpose some 
time ago. Permission has been obtained 
to build, but scarcity of materials threat- 
ens to delay immediate construction. A 
fourth receiving station has also been 
purchased by Carnation Company, but 
this station will supply milk to the Car- 
nation Fresh Milk and Ice Cream divi- 
sion at Spokane, Wash. It will be located 
at Stevensville, Wash., where Carnation 
purchased the Bitter Root Creamery. 
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Figure the expense of Call Thatcher's Representative 
expanding your cold room and learn about T-SQUARES 


















































Discover the space savings 
in your present cold room 




















Check on the speed-up See how you can increase 
in handling and deliveries truck loads, decrease costs 











Be a T-SQUARE Dealer—more 
sales, lower operating costs 








It’s costly to improve operations in your dairy by remodeling 
and buying new equipment. Shortest and best approach is 
to convert to Thatcher T-SQUARES. With space-saving 
T-SQUARES, you can avoid expensive alterations and gain 
50% additional space in your cold room, increase truck ca- 
pacity up to 63%, speed up conveyor handling and truck 
deliveries, and help housewives to buy and store more milk in 
home refrigerators. 

There is a Thatcher Representative near you. Ask about 
Thatcher T-SQUARES for future installation as production 
limitations necessitate a delay of approximately six months. 


THATCHER GLASS 

in PLAS 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


December, 1946 


























Heard a Atlantie City 






Further Outlines of Discussion of Dairy Problems Presented at the Recent 


Convention of International Milk Dealers Association During Exposition Week 


(From Milk News Bureau Headquarters at Haddon Hall Hotel) 


The “Review” presents herewith 
summaries of the major part of the 
discussions of industry problems pre- 
sented by executives in the dairy field, 
and other officials operating in affilia- 
tion therewith, which were given at 
the late October meeting at Atlantic 
City of the International Milk Dealers 
Association, now merged with the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 


Full consideration of the general 
convention activities and a report of 
other of the major addresses was car- 
ried in our November issue. 


Milk Ordinance Maze 


PEAKING before the Production Sec- 
S tion of the Association, W. A. 

Wentworth of the Borden Company 
said that “qualified industry observers” 
had found during the war that “a maze 
of conflicting and contradictory milk 
ordinances” constituted a bigger problem 
than that of actually finding enough milk 
to meet civilian and military needs. 

Mr. Wentworth drew upon statements 
by government, industry, public health 
officials and others pointing to criticisms 
of the present milk inspection system, 
and said that “it is imperative that some- 
thing should be done to enable milk 
measuring up to accepted standards to 
move without restriction from one area 
to another.” Otherwise, said the speaker, 
public health may be jeopardized be- 
cause of local shortages. 


Commenting on reported wartime ex- 
periences, Mr. Wentworth said that 
many feel the following conclusions 
might well be drawn relative to the 
present milk inspection regulations: 


“1. The quality of a milk supply can- 
not be judged by the ordinances gov- 
erning its production and processing, be- 
cause of frequently ineffective enforce- 
ment. 


“2. There are extreme variations in 
milk quality between areas which have 
identical ordinances. 
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“3. Re-valuation and modernization 
of our milk ordinances should be of im- 
mediate concern to the industry and 
public health officials.” 


Charges frequently have been made, 
said the speaker, that some ordinances 





Raymond Skinner, President of Milk 
Industry Foundation, Addressing the Convention 


constitute barriers to interstate trade. 
Various government agencies have cited 
evidence to substantiate this accusation, 
and some have suggested injunction suits 
and “persuasive action” to counteract 
these “barriers.” 
Some Provisions Ridiculous 

Provisions in some _ ordinances, he 
said, border on the ridiculous, and cast 
a shadow on the honest efforts of the 
great majority of milk inspectors to do 
their jobs adequately. He cited com- 
ments by public-health officials pointing 
to the need for re-examination of exist- 
ing ordinances in the light of such 
criticisms. 


Two steps have been taken by the 
dairy industry in trying to find a solution 
to similar problems in related fields, Mr. 
said. 


Wentworth The Dairy Products 





Improvement Committee has developed 
standards for sweet cream, and a pro- 
gram of supervising and certifying its 
production. “With time, this program 
should mean that cities may be provided 
with sweet cream meeting desirable 
quality and _ public-heain — standards, 
without having to send inspectors into 
the area of production,” the speaker 
said. 

Effective cooperation between indus- 
try and public health officials in develop- 
ing standards for milk plant equipment 
also was cited. This program is being 
carried out between the Sanitary Stan- 
dards Committee of the Dairy Industry 
Committee, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Sanitarians. 

Evidence of progress in these instances 
indicates that the industry and health 
officials can find a much needed solution 
to the present hodgepodge of milk in- 
spection requirements, said Mr. Went- 
worth. “Not alone is the problem one of 
getting adequate supply of milk,” he 
concluded, “it also has very significant 
and far-reaching public relations aspects 
for the fluid milk industry and for the 
entire milk inspection system of the 
states, counties and municipalities of the 
United States.” 


Consumer Information Urged 
easily 


ONSUMERS- must have 
CC understandable information about 

the complex business of producing 
and distributing milk if they are to ap- 
preciate the economy of milk and if a 
high level of consumption is to be main- 
tained, a human relations forum agreed 
at the convention. 

Many types of consumer, farmer, labor 
and industry information, public rela- 
tions or similar programs were analyzed 
before an audience of more than a 
thousand milk company, farmer coopera- 
tive, trade association and labor relations 
executives by an eight-man panel. 

“The dairy business on which more 
than one out of every 15 families in 
the country is dependent for support has 
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PUBLIC ATTENTION— 


“Our Babies“ Here is a Real Sales Stimulator 


“Their Feeding, Care and Train- 
ing” by Herman N. Bundesen.. . 
scientifically written book, com- 
plete with 12 booklets on baby 
care for each month. Just ask for 
your copies . . . at no charge. 


DR. BUNDESEN’S BABY BOOK with 12 monthly supplements keeps the new mother 


fully informed and sold on your service. The cost is trifling and method is effective. 


Your sales message is printed right in the BABY BOOK constantly reminding her of 
your products. Leading dairies throughout the country have distributed thousands of 
these BABY BOOKS in large cities and small towns with truly amazing results. 





A limited test will satisfy you that Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book is an effective builder of 
new accounts. Only one deal allotted a community. The cost is small and the 
results big. 
Write today for your copy and complete deal, without obligation. 
= & °  « - N. LaSalle ~ ny 
Chicago, IIL | 
COS dis TEV oR Te Wik ieee ae i, ae 


December, 1946 


DAIRY PRODUCTS NEED 
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a difficult job,” said George C. Diffen- 
back, Director of Public Relations of 
Abbots Dairies, Philadelphia, Chairman 
of the forum. 

“Milk distribution service reaches 
directly into more homes than any other 
food,” he said, “and the seasonal milk 
supply, its abundance or shortage, cur- 
rent price fluctuations, are all topics of 
interest to every homemaker. 

“Our industry is in the spotlight of 
government, state and local officials; poli- 
ticians; labor leaders and all the public. 
Sound public relations in the milk busi- 
ness is therefore a major concern of all 
of us who have a stake in it.” 

A. J. Claxton of Pittsburgh, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Eastern district 
of the Beatrice Creamery Co. and head 
of Meadow Gold Dairies, discussing 
management’s responsibility to the pub- 
lic said that every person in the industry 
should be able to explain all facts about 
operating costs to prevent consumer mis- 
conceptions. 


Manager 


Other Speakers Stress Subject 
RAY BROCK, General 

C of Brock-Hall Dairy Co., New 
* Haven, reviewed employee rela- 

tions. “Milkmen and other employees,” 

he said, “should know all about their 

company as it has been demonstrated 

time and time again that public criticism 


results almost entirely from lack of in- 
formation.” 


A. R. Stevens, Director of Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion of National 
Dairy Products Corp., New York, out- 
lined new programs of information for 
dairy farmers. 


“With around 65 per cent of our sales 
dollar going to farmers, this is a most 
important fact that should be continually 
put before the attention of dairy farmers 
and consumers. Our weakest link is at 
the local level. City sales techniques are 
highly developed, but information for 
dairy farmers and consumers can _ be 
vastly improved,” he said. 


Hubert Garrecht, General Manager of 
Klinke Bros. Dairy, Memphis, analyzed 
consumer problems. “How much of the 
price of a quart of milk goes to profits 
for the milk company? That’s the most 
important question in the minds of con- 
sumers,” he said. “A survey by the Milk 
Industry Foundation showed that only 
1 per cent thought profits were less than 
a penny a quart. Ten per cent—one in 
every ten customers—thought the deal- 
er’s profit was 5c a quart; and over one 
third—37 per cent to be exact—thought 
the price they were paying, reduced as 
it was by subsidies, was too high. Profits 
per quart were actually less than 1/3 of 
a cent per quart. 


“The best competitive weapon that 
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anyone can have in a highly competi- 
tive era is a low unit cost to back up a 
product that offers an outstanding value. 
Efficient operations are fundamental, and 
consumers must be made aware of that 
efficiency.” 

Mr. Wentworth of the Borden Com- 
pany, discussed improving relations with 
government officials. 

Points to Recent Activities 

“The dairy industry,” he said, “has 
been engaged in one of the greatest 
public relations activities in its history,— 
the question of control or decontrol. We 
all knew that many problems would 


Col. B. F. Castle, Executive 
Director of Milk Industry Foundation 
arise when subsidies were removed, and 
consumers were faced with what would 
appear to them to be drastic price in- 
creases. 

“Some consumer resentment, and prob- 
able curtailment in consumption, were 
anticipated. A thorough job of con- 
sumer information was carried out and 
the transition took place with a minimum 
of agitation and resentment, and rela- 
tively minor shifts in volume of fluid 
milk and cream sold. The industry has 
a continuing public relations responsi- 
bility.” 

Charles Speaks of New York, vice 
president of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, reviewed the work of the Founda- 
tion in developing facts for the consid- 
eration of consumers, farmers and_in- 
dustry members. He said there is a con- 
stant demand for information about milk 
and the economic phases of distribution. 
The Foundation is receiving requests 
from many countries that want to im- 
prove their milk supply and distribution 
systems on American lines of efficiency 
and sanitary control. : 

T. Kline Hamilton, executive vice 
president, Diamond Milk Products, Inc., 


Columbus, outlined the growing develo; 
ment of milk industry consumer relatior 
work. 

“We want good relations with the cor 
sumer because our entire success di 
pends upon acceptance of our produ 
and the attainment of the vital objec- 
tive to get more milk to more peop 
at less cost. 

“We want good relations with tl 
dairy farmer, as an adequate supply of 
pure, wholesome, high quality milk is 
the first requisite to a high level of 
consumption. We want good relations 
with our employees because they are 
a vital factor in both a high volume 
of sales and efficient operations. We 
want good relations with the government 
as we can fulfill our responsibility and 
retain the full benefits of the competitive 
system.” 


Milk Tests Analyzed 


ECHNICAL phases of determining 
Tite suitability of raw milk supplies 

for pasteurization and manufactur- 
ing purposes were discussed by C. A. 
Abele of the Chicago Department of 
Health at the Laboratory Section of the 
Association. 


“The milk sheds of large urban com- 
munities are so far-flung that determina- 
tion, by the agar plate or microscopic 
count method, of the bacterial content 
of the milk from all the individual dairy 
farms by the health department at 
sufficiently frequent intervals to provide 
a reliable index of the extent of periodic 
fluctuations in quality is extremely burd- 
ensome in cost and effort,” he said. 


Because of its comparatively simple 
and inexpensive procedure, the methy- 
lene-blue reduction test, with modifica- 
tions proposed by Mr. Abele incorpor- 
ated into the testing procedure “provides 
a potentially ideal solution to this prob- 
lem, assuming that test results coincide 
—at least approximately—with those ob- 
tained by the agar plate or microscopic 
counting methods.” 


Reports on Milk Composition 


ONTHLY variations in the com- 
IV position of milk, studied over a 

13-year period, were discussed by 
Dr. O. R. Overman, Professor of Dairy 
Chemistry of the University of Illinois, 
before the Laboratory Section. 

“The composition of the milk from a 
herd of cows of any breed or the mixed 
milk from different breeds will differ 
from month to month. The tendency is 
for the percentage values for all com- 
ponents except lactose to be highest dur- 
ing the colder months. However, in 
the case of lactose, or milk sugar, the 
tendency is toward higher values during 
the warmer months,” he said. 


Dr. Overman’s talk was based on a 
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study of 2426 milk samples produced 
by cows of the Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, 
Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey breeds of 
dairy cattle and of Guernsey-Holstein 
crosses. 


Safety Records High 
“C); THE JOB” safety training 


programs for the milk industry 

were demonstrated at the con- 
vention. The dairy industry, which 
uses more motor vehicles than any other 
industry, is carrying on widespread safe- 
ty and accident prevention programs to 
try to better its already good record. 


A practical plan for showing dairy 
employees how to perform jobs. safely 
was demonstrated by two Philadelphia 
dairy companies, Abbots Dairies, Inc., 
and Supplee - Wills- Jones Milk Co., 
through the use of a model based on 
their individual safe drivers training 


fields. 


Also shown were training methods 
used for plant employees which have 
helped build up for the dairy industry 
one of the best industrial safety records. 


An example was offered by one dairy 
company which cited figures showing 
that during the last year their drivers 
drove 3,880,000 miles with only 83 ac- 
cidents, none of which were serious. 


Improving Public’s Health 
CS aane & 6 on the tremendous 


increase in consumption of fluid 

milk during the war years, Milton 
Hult, of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, warned the Asso- 
ciation to consider the jobs ahead in pub- 
lic education. 

“The American public,” Hult said, “is 
consuming from 5 to 7 billion more 
quarts of milk than it did in pre-war 
years. And as a consequence both the 
dairy industry and public health have 
benefited.” 


Hult outlined the work of the non- 





profit Dairy Council in working with a 
million school teachers, 180 thousand 
doctors in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 80 million dentists in the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and with nutri- 
tionists and dieticians in caring for the 
food habits of one-third of our national 
population—those under 29 years, most 
of whom are in schools. 

“This education,” Hult said, “is vital 
to the dairy industry as well as to na- 
tional health, and it is education that 
money cannot buy. 


“As for the future, hitch your wagon 
to the star of nutrition education, and 
both the industry and the nation will 
benefit.” 

Salesman Key Factor 


66 A MERCHANDISING plan or 


sales tool is doomed to failure 

if the route organization con- 
siders it unrealistic or ‘phoney’ ”, Edwin 
Funk of Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New 
York, told the Sales and Advertising 
Section of the Association convention. 


“The routeman is, after all, one of our 
most influential customers,” he said. “He 
is frequently a family man, a good pro- 
vider, and a big user of our products. 
So it pays to design sales plans and ma- 
terials which will sell him first. 

“One tool which has proved an effec- 
tive means of selling the routeman is a 
note to the consumer, ‘hand written’ by 
him. Large scale distribution of this per- 
sonalized type of message is secured by 
printing a linecut of longhand script in 
blue ink, or a pencilled-note effect can 
be obtained by rossboard or drop-out 
half tone engravings. These notes, sign- 
ed by ‘Your Milkman’ actually look like 
a hand-written note and attract the at- 
tention of the customer even more suc- 
cessfully than a colorfully illustrated 
piece. Routemen like this simple un- 
pretentious type of piece because it helps 
maintain their personal contact with the 
customer.” 


Milk company advertising ranging from small newspaper copy to billboards were dis- 


played at the Atlantic City convention, 





According to Mr. Funk, market con- 
ditions greatly influence the choice of 
merchandising plans and materials for 
a home service route. He stressed tliat 
merchandising aids should be easy to 
handle, and that the routeman should be 
shown how his tools will help make his 
job easier and more profitable. 


Milk Bottle Washing 
"Tina Goat ts PHASES of the prob- 


lem faced by milk plants in washing 

and sterilizing milk bottles were out- 
lined by Warren A. Josephson, Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., New York, before the 
Laboratory Section. 

“Investigations revealed that all sizes 
of bottles have consistently met operat- 
ing standards for bacterial counts when 
they emerged from the final caustic soak, 
providing proper caustic strengths and 
temperatures were maintained,” he said. 

Mr. Josephson suggested that care be 
taken to avoid recontamination of bottles 
during rinsing and recommended a bot- 
tle-sampling technique to be followed. 


Milk Control Tests 
t= RELATION of the presence of 


coliform organisms to pasteurized 

milk was discussed by C. J. Babcock, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Washington, 
D. C., at the Laboratory Section. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Babcock, a test used for 
the detection of organisms of the coli- 
form group has a definite place in milk 
control work. 


“A positive test is usually due to con- 
tamination after pasteurization but it 
may be due to improper pasteurization, 
heat-resistant organisms, excessive con- 
tamination of the raw milk, or growth 
after pasteurization. When pasteurized 
milk shows a positive coliform test, each 
of these causes should be investigated. 
The test is well adapted for use by milk 
plants to ascertain that the milk handling 
equipment is properly cleaned and hand- 
led,” he said. 


Short-Time Pasteurizing 


DVANTAGES and disadvantages 

of short-time pasteurizing equip- 

ment were discussed by H. J. Win- 
ning, Production Manager of Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., New York, in an address 
before the Plant Section at the Associa- 
tion convention. 


The general trend toward the use of 
short-time pasteurizing equipment dur- 
ing the last few years, according to Mr. 
Winning, “has enabled the dairy industry 
to operate more efficiently and with a 
lower unit cost without affecting the 
quality of the dairy products produced.” 


Mr. Winning said that short-time pas- 
teurizing means the method of bringing 
milk to a higher temperature for a shorter 
period compared to the system of heat- 
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ing it to a lower temperature for 30 
minutes. 


Programs Insure Cleanliness 


OW the milk industry carries on its 
H continuous program of cleanliness 

was reviewed by William A. 
Cordes of Sealtest, Inc., New York, be- 
fore the Laboratory Section. 

“A cleaner, more wholesome, better- 
flavored milk supply,” he said, “can only 
be assured by clean milking machines 
and sanitary practices on the farm. A 
machine clean to the eye is not neces- 
sarily clean bacteriologically.” 

While bacteria capable of surviving 
pasteurization are not harmful, they re- 
flect faulty cleaning practices on the 
farm. Laboratory inspection programs 
which eliminate inefficient cleaning be- 
fore the milk reaches the pasteurizer 
produce lasting results, stated Mr. 
Cordes. 


Builds Consumers Confidence 
$8 teteery or failure in the milk 


industry is intimately dependent 

upon public confidence in the 
product,” according to A. C. Fay of H. P. 
Hood and Sons, Boston, Mass., speaking 
before the Laboratory Section. 


“The dairy industry is responsible for 
the handling of one of the most import- 
ant foods and one which undoubtedly 
requires more meticulous care than any 
other product consumed in quantity. 


“Sanitation is being continuously and 
tirelessly perfected with the help of the 
public health agencies. As sanitation is 
the very bed-rock of the dairy industry, 
the farm aspect is difficult because it 
involves the training of such a large 
number of people. The basis of sanitary 
control is training. 


“Sanitation begins on the farm. Milk 
sanitation is complicated by the fact that 
the real quality is determined on thou- 
sands of farms which are spread over a 
wide area. 


Provides a Check-Rein 


“Modern laboratory control systems 
are set up to provide a check-rein on 
every operation in the handling of milk 
from each farm through each step in the 
plant until the product reaches the con- 
sumer. 


“The modern dairy plant with its glass 
lined and stainless steel vats, the sani- 
tary design of its pumps, pipe lines, 
coolers, and fillers, the automatic devices 
in the pasteurizing equipment and many 
other items, are justly a matter of pride 
to the industry, but no small part of the 
credit for these things must be given to 


health officials. 


“There are probably in excess of ten 
thousand farms producing milk for a 
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metropolitan area such as Boston, and 
it would be reasonable to assume that 
more than 25,000 persons on these farms 
have some contact with the raw milk 
product. When we add to these the 
several thousand plant operators and 
route men involved in processing and 
distribution, the magnitude of the sani- 
tation training program can be more 
readily grasped.” 
Good Office Management 


6< LOT of carefully nurtured pub- 
lic good will can be quickly dis- 
sipated or badly dented by a 
carelessly phrased letter, an abrupt tele- 
phone manner or some little error in 


billing that might prove annoying to cor- 
rect,” E. H. Conarroe of New York, Presi- 
dent of the National Office Management 
Association, told the Controllers’ Council. 

“Business is acquiring a new and 
broadened concept of the place of office 
management,” he said, “and the public 
relations aspect of office work is becom- 
ing increasingly important. 

“Many companies have become acute- 
ly aware of their public and are taking 
formal steps to insure that the company 
appears before the public in a favorable 
light. Contacts with the public, either 
directly or indirectly, are a matter of 
daily routine for most office workers. 
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Ezy Lo-Bax is “fast on the trig- 


ger”... quickly kills bacteria that 
threaten the quality of your milk, 
cream and other dairy products. 

Lo-Bax, the concentrated, effi- 
cient chlorine bactericide, helps 
prevent costly milk spoilage and 
improves quality standards by 
rigidly controlling bacteria and 
sanitizing all surfaces with which 
milk or cream comes in contact. 












Easy to handle—Lo-Bax kills 
bacteria almost instantly . . . at 
low cost. It contains 50% avail- 
able chlorine, dissolves quickly 
in water—hot or cold, hard or 
soft—to make clear dairy rinse 
solutions. 

To make certain that you and 
your milk producers have safe, 
sure control over bacteria—order 
Lo-Bax from your supplier today. 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 £. 42nd ST. + New York 17, N.Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Chlorine 
Products for Nearly Fifty Years 





... + Super-Nufos....HTH-IS ....Dry 
Ice .... Carbonic Gos.... 


Soda Ash 
carbongte of Soda .... Liquid Chlorine . ... Chlorine 
Dioxide . . . . PH-Plus . . . . Synthetic Salt Cake 
Sodium Chlorite Products .... Sodium Methylote 
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UNCLE AUNT 
GRANDMA GRANDPA 
FATHER MOTHER 
BROTHER SISTER 
NEPHEW NIECE 
SON DAUGHTER 


What one gift 


would please them all? 


No matter what their tastes . . . their hobbies 
. . . their likes or dislikes . . . there’s one gift 


that will please them, each and every one. 
That gift is a United States Savings Bond. 


This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond 


under the tree for someone you love. 


a 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of 


America as a public service. 
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SORENSEN COMPANY 


FOO.D PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


1049 RAYMOND AVE. . ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a. better job or need employment 

You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
173 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified Ad. I 
am enclosing $.........s0008 


Yes No 


Ee ere Ne RR Key Number 0 Oo 
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CC Spray Pasteuriz 










Sizes: 200 and 300 gallos; \@vail- 
able with Sentinel Cortrol\y for 
automatic regulation of temp@gaftre; 






automatic recording of heats. ‘ 
are not now using a Sentinel : 
trol on your Spray Pasteurizer, it can 
be added to your installation. 
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Sentinel Control 


Quality begins 


§ Large or small, the dairy that installs a CC Spray 
Pasteurizer, with the exclusive Cherry-Burrell Sentinel Control, 
is taking a most important step toward a better quality 
milk—milk with rich, natural flavor, maximum cream layer 


and low bacteria count. It is also the finest pasteurizer 
for quality sweet cream. 


And you don’t have to be a “big operator” to be 
able to afford the CC Spray. For, with its improved 
heating at lowest water temperatures, carefully guarded 
by Sentinel Control, uniform high quality comes with every 
batch at minimum costs. So, if you see a “CC” in 
your plans, check with a Cherry-Burrell representative 
now, for earliest possible delivery dates. 
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\CHERRY-BURRELL CoRPORATION 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN 52 CITIES. 


















Too often, these contacts are handled in 
a routine manner. 


“The office executive is best able to 
carry out his responsibilities,” stated Mr. 
Conarroe, “when he is recognized as a 
part of the administrative organization 
and is given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the policy-forming sessions of top 
management. 


Human Relations Aspect 
HE HUMAN relations aspect of 


management has come rapidly to 

the fore. All businesses experi- 
ence the problem of the young mes- 
senger or junior clerk who went away 
to war as a boy and returns as a 
mature man, accustomed to mature re- 
sponsibilities. This has emphasized the 
need for more intelligently administered 
personnel policies than existed in pre- 
war days. There is an increasing use of 
more scientific methods of selection and 
placement. The wastefulness of excessive 
turnover is widely recognized. Carefully 
developed aptitude and _ performance 
tests are increasing in use. The training 
of office workers has benefited from war- 
time experiences. Business men learned 
to develop necessary skills in personnel 
in the shortest possible time. Intensive 
training programs have been widely 
adopted. 
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“Office manuals are also coming into 
wider use. Salary programs in which job 
evaluation plays an important role do 





much to eliminate major causes for em- 
ployee dissatisfaction. 


“It is becoming generally recognized 
that the efficiency of office workers is 
directly affected by the physical sur- 
roundings in which their work is per- 
formed. This has created new interest 
in office arrangement and lighting and 
ventilation, air conditioning and sterili- 
zation of the air in offices and better 
illumination. Excessive noise increases 
employee fatigue and reduces efficiency. 

“Mechanization in offices is growing 
at a rapid pace. New and improved ap- 
pliances for work simplification have in- 
creased and hundreds of other methods 
of improving office operations have de- 
veloped.” 


iin 
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BANG’S DISEASE TESTING 








Harrisburg, Pa.—Less than 3 per cent 
of Pennsylvania cattle tested for Bang’s 
disease during September were ‘found to 
be infected and the low figure is re- 
garded as an exceptionally good record, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
announced. 

Blood tests made in 5,457 herds on 
more than 51,700 cattle showed only 2.8 
per cent infection compared with 3.8 per 
cent in August. The number of herds to 
be infected was 649 and the number of 
cattle infected was 1,478. In August 813 
infected herds were found, the infected 
animals totaling 2,002. Fewer herds were 





“Milk Adds to Life“ Billboards 
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New impact to the sales-proved advertising message, ‘‘Milk Adds to Life.’’ is gained by the 
current billboard of the American Dairy Association now being posted in major fluid milk markets. 
The board, showing two rough-and-ready youngsters scrambling toward the goal line in what 
is obviously a sandlot football game, features the art work of John J. Eppensteiner, whose human 
and appealing drawings have already highlighted many of ADA’s most successful advertising 


campaigns. 


“The message, ‘Milk Adds to Life,’ is one that was chosen by consumers themselves as the 
sales talk most likely to make them buy more milk,’’ explained Owen M. Richards, general manager 


of ADA. 


“In market surveys, consumers chose this selling line from among a dozen alternate lines 


as the message having the most punch and consumer appeal.’’ 


The billboard gains additional consumer recognition through the fact that it retains the blue 
bulls-eye for the selling message,—a feature that has come to be identified with ADA’s milk-selling 
billboards. 
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tested in August but they contained 51,. 
364 cattle, nearly the same number tested 
in September, officials pointed out. Al] 
testing has now reached 655 towns ips 
in 37 Pennsylvania counties under State 
and Federal supervision. 

The Bureau reports that vaccination 
activities in control of the disease have 
now been carried to 4,680 mature cattle 
and 72,870 calves. In this program 5,229 
herds and 138,390 cattle are 
supervision. 
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SOME USDA CHANGES 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Ander- 
son announced recently the voluntary 
transfer of P. V. Cardon from the post of 
administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration to the position of 
special assistant to the chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering. At the same time the Sec- 
retary announced the appointment of Dr. 
W. V. Lambert to succeed Mr. Cardon 
as research administrator. Both changes 
were effective November 1. 





Mr. Cardon’s request to be transferred 
to a position of less exacting adminis- 
trative responsibilities is in conformity 
with advice of physicians. Secretary An- 
derson expressed regret that circum* 
stances had made it necessary for Mr. 
Cardon to give up his post as ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. Lambert has served as assistant 
research administrator since April, 1945, 
and recently as acting administrator. 
From 1940 until he came to the Depart- 
ment in 1945 he was associate director 
of the Purdue University (Indiana) Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Before go- 
ing to Purdue he was in charge of the 
livestock breeding program of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for four years. Dur- 
ing this time he helped to establish the 
Bankhead-Jones Regional Laboratories 
for sheep, swine, and poultry, at Dubois, 
Ida.; Ames, Ia., and East Lansing, Mich. 
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FINED FOR VIOLATION 





Charged with violating War Food 
Order 13, as amended, by selling cream 
with a milk-fat content in excess of 19 
per cent, Philip Charash, general man- 
ager of the Ideal Dairy Farms of Union, 
N. J., pleaded guilty and has been fined 
$100 in United States District Court, in 
Newark, N. J. 

The violations occurred in June and 
July of 1945. 

The object of War Food Order 1 
to conserve butterfat and milk solids-not- 
fat for military and essential civilian 
needs. It was terminated on September 
1, 1945. War Food Order 149, effective 
July 1, 1946, also restricted sale or de- 
livery of cream and cream products. 
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Rin oO e INaTIONG airy COuUNCcl: 
epart- 
rector 
A ori- Because these men recognize that the job which the 
ai : 4 egy BI J 
re g0- Dairy Council is doing is one which no company can perform National Dairy Council Produces Results! 
of the alone—that is to assure a steadily increasing per capita con- ‘ ; l dairy ait: 6 
. ° f healt] ti ond ilk Sathe The per capita consumption of all dairy products in 
ureau sumption of health-promoting milk and milk products. the United States in 1941 was 19.3% greater than it 
Dur- : T4: . . . vas in 1921. The per capita consumption of fluid milk 
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Dairy Group Holds Sessions 


National Milk Producers Federation Stages Widely-attended Convention at 









St. Louis — Every Important Phase of the Industry Operations Considered 


(From the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation News Bureau) 


T. LOUIS, MO.—Reviewing a most 
G success year of accomplishment 

and planning their 1947 activities, 
some 700 delegates of 81 member asso- 
ciations of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation in 47 states 
held their 30th annual meeting here 
from November 12 to 15. 


Guest speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson; Senator Joseph H. Ball 
of Minnesota; Representative Fred L. 
Crawford of Michigan; J. E. Wells, dep- 
uty governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; S. W. Tator and Don 
Anderson of the dairy branch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; and 
Hon. Jane Todd, deputy commissioner of 
the New York Department of Commerce. 


In outlining policies for 1947 the del- 
egates particularly empasized the need 
for: 

1. Modernization of 
parity price formula for 
products. 

2. Immediate amendment of the 
Trade Agreement Act to save domestic 
markets for domestic producers. 

3. Labor legislation that will mutu- 
ally protect the interests of employees, 
employers and the public. 


Senator Joseph H. Ball told the con- 
vention that labor relations unquestion- 
ably is the number one problem in the 
United States today and that the Repub- 
lican party will not duck the issue. 

“May I express my gratitude to the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation,” he said, “for the help they 
gave us in the Congressional Session last 
summer by getting out to their member- 
ship the real facts on this issue as it 
came before Congress in the so-called 
Case bill and in our minority amend- 
ments to that bill in the Senate. 

“Unfortunately, space requirements in 
newspapers do not permit a really full 
exposition of either the problems or the 
remedies proposed in labor relations. It 
is difficult to get the average citizen to 
study the detailed legislation and ‘the 
reports on it, and your organization per- 
formed in my opinion a valuable public 
service in getting that information to its 
membership.” 


the present 
agricultural 


Cooperation the Need 


To turn the tide from an American 
government by bureaucracy back to 
democracy will require cooperation from 
labor, industry and agriculture, empha- 
sized John Brandt, Minneapolis, Minn., 
president of the Federation and head of 


John Brandt, President and Director of Land 
O’Lakes for Twenty-five Years 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries. He stated 
that: 


“1. Labor unions should demand 
corrective legislation ard executive inter- 
pretations that will curb the powers of 
dictatorial leadership that is compro- 
mising, from within their own ranks, 
the good that has been accomplished 
through their organizations. They should 
demand the full right of collective bar- 
gaining and democratic procedure in 
arriving at collective decisions. 

“2. Industry should work to streng- 
then laws that curb any business opera- 
tion that tends toward monopolistic 
control. It is entitled to consideration 
in revised taxes that will encourage ex- 
pansion and industrial development. But 
it cannot accomplish these aims by fur- 
ther complicating the tax problem to 
impose a double tax policy upon coop- 
eratives and business partnerships. 


“3. Agriculture should fight against 





the temporary benefits of subsidies and 
other governmental gratuities. It should 
demand retention of fair taxation and 
rights of organization that are now em. 
bodied under the Capper-Volstead Act.” 


Lays Course for Co-ops. 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
predicted to the convention that any 
amount of milk likely to be produced in 
1947 will find ready markets at favor 
able prices, but that prices of some dairy 
products cannot be expected to stay 
where they are. To farmer dairy coop 
eratives he suggested that: 

1. Close attention be given to the 
long-time developments in foreign mar- 
kets, now being spearheaded by the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations. 

2. Increasing thought be given to the 
cooperatives role as merchandising or. 
ganizations, particularly in domestic and 
fcreign demands for non-fat dry milk. 

3. New processes—such as the con 
tinuous process of butter making and 
the pasteurization of cheese — offer sig- 
nificant challenges. 

4. Serious consideration be given to 
the problems of price support methods 
by the federal government. 

Revised Parity Necessary 

In the matter of price supports, the 
ueed for modernized parity prices was 
termed topmost by Louis F. Herrman, 
Federation economist. “The inadequacy 
of the present parity formula,” he said, 
“is that it is based on the relative pur- 
chasing power of the several agricultural 
commodities in the twice removed pre- 
war period of 1910-14. 

“The fly in the ointment of parity price 
salve is that the production per acre and 
per head of livestock has increased since 
1910-14 at varying rates for the different 
crops. Labor requirements during the 30- 
year period have likewise been reduced 
by varying percentages. What were 
comparable parity prices in 1910-14 are 
considerably out-of-kilter today. 

“Production per milk cow since 1919 
has increased 25 per cent as has meat 
production per head of cattle. Meat pro- 
duction per head of hogs and poultry has 
increased 40 per cent. At the same time, 
yields per acre of corn have gained about 
35 per cent; wheat 25 per cent; cotton 
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Quality E,uipment.. SERVICING AN 


IMPORTANT INDUSTRY TO A 











The rapid development of individual 
dairy plants and the entire industry has 
been the result of improved production 
methods for highest quality products. In 
an ever-increasing number of these plants, 
Sani-Certified Dairy Equipment is mak- 
ing possible more economical and sanitary 
methods of “Grade A” production. 

Only the best of materials and modern 
manufacturing facilities go into the pro- 
duction of Sani-Certifid Milk Storage 
Tanks, Truck and Trailer Tanks, Weigh 
Cans, receiving Vats and other special 
equipment for the Dairy Industry. 
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50 per cent; potatoes 65 per cent; and 
tobacco 35 per cent.” 


Future Federal Controls 


The future federal economic controls 
and government subsidies as well as 
wage rates and price levels largely de- 
pend on how the present federal debt 
is well managed, badly managed or not 
managed at all, declared Representative 
Fred L. Crawford of Michigan. 

“Unfortunately our whole economy is 
badly unbalanced,” he declared. “Our 
international commitments,” he explain- 
ed, “are of such wide scope and so 
deeply involve us in the affairs of all 
other nations of the earth that our great 
inteest-bearing federal debt, our post- 
war budget, and our federal tax burden 
are interwoven together.” 

Continued strikes and less and less per 
capita production will undoubtedly re- 
sult in more and more economic con- 
trols and federal subsidies, Crawford 
warned. Combined with bad manage- 
ment of the public debt and terrible tax 
burdens, “they will take us from one 
fog bank to another until the people and 
the government can become exhausted.” 


Trade Agreement Policy 


Unless an early halt is called on the 
foreign trade agreement policy of the 


present administration, America is in 
danger of becoming “the sunken con- 


tinent” in an econoime debacle, warned 
Charles W. Holman, of Washington, D. 
C., secretary of the Federation. 

Dairy farmers in particular stand to 
lose by an extension of the present pro- 
gram, Holman declared. He named two 
self-protective conditions that must be 
insisted upon by milk producers: 

1. That import duties on dairy prod- 
ucts be not lowered to the point where 
domestic price levels will be adversely 
affected. 

2. That the present parity price for- 
mula for farm products be modernized 
so that it will be a sound basis for ad- 
ministering a two-price system when 
part of our farm products are again dis- 
posed of in world markets. 

“There is no doubt,” said Holman,” 
“that when the present trade agreement 
policy was conceived, it was with the 
idea that tariffs could be cut down to 
free trad@ with farmers compensated for 
lost markets and lower prices by subsi- 
dies paid from county courthouses. The 
recent and perhaps temporary abolition 
of subsidies does not remove that 
threat.” 








Hold On to Your Bonds 








Dairy Farmers Have Stake 


Dairy farmers will have an important 
stake in the flood of legislation that will 
greet the new 80th Congress, it was 
predicted by Mrs. J. Laning Taylor, edu- 
cational director of the Federation. 
Among the subjects which will be of 
chief concern to farmers, Mrs. Taylor 
listed legislation on food allotment, labor 
and social security, and the proper im- 
plementing of bills already passed on 
agricultural marketing research, and the 
school lunch program. 


In making most effective use of the 
newly enacted legislation for agricul- 
tural marketing research, dairy farmers 
should help promote needed research, 
Mrs. Taylor stated. She pointed out that 
this must be a “grass roots” effort be- 
cause much of the reseatch will be dele- 
gated to the several states, and because 
there is no dairyman on the 11-man top 
advisory committee named by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

“The new school lunch program is 
already handicapped for lack of suffici- 
ent funds,” she reported. “Although the 
present appropriation is 75 million dol- 
lars against 57% million in 1945, the 
larger amount will not go as far as the 
smaller amount last year because of 
higher costs, larger school enrollments, 
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Bottle Caps made. 


IT’S A GENUINE 


“TOPS-ALL” 
BOTTLE CAP 


To be sure... the cap illustrated is one : 
of our own attractive stock bottle caps. 
To be sure... it is made of the finest 
quality materials, printed clearly and 
Ask your favorite jobber 
about “TOPS-ALL” Caps to be sure of 
the very best... they are the finest 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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- DALLAS, TEXAS 


NOW available in consumer-size containers. 
; to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
: to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 
C the year ’round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 


Now Available .. . 
HART'S 


FRESH—FROZEN 


Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-Full 


Ready 


in fuss and 


HART’S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, 
and high Vitamin “‘C” content. 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ’round sales volume. 
Dairy franchises now open. 


color, natural sweetness 
"Tis frozen fresh, pure 


AN Y 4 ' <M 
LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 
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Keep the bearings of conveyor rollers well oiled. 
Look to the proper and regular softening of the 
water for your can washers to prevent the forma- 
tion of lime and other harmful deposits. Main- 
tain thorough cleanliness in your pasteurizers, 
filters, process and storage tanks. Watching these 
important factors in your operations will “pay 
eee oo 5 yt Metta off” by preventing time losses from breakdowns 
4 to 14° cans per, miavie. > or and repairs. It may mean the difference between 
minute. . 
profit and loss in these days when all replace- 
ment parts are so hard to obtain. 


DAMROW will be glad to make specific recom- 
mendations covering the care and upkeep of your 
production upkeep. And for information about 
your equipment replacement needs, check your 
request for illustrated bulletins listed on the 
coupon below. 


DAMROW 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


DAMROW VAPOR-FILM DAMROW Gravity 
Pastevrizers Cold Milk Filters 

faster, safer, more uniform Most efficient of high 
a Ae capacity filters. 


THE 


DAMROW Process Tanks. DAMROW Storage 
Tanks, 





Damrow Brothers Company 


204 Western Avenue 
OTHER DAMROW DAIRY EQUIPMENT Send ds See, Wh. 1 CAN WASHERS 


(1) INTAKE EQUIPMENT 


Truck Tanks * Receiving and Holding Send us literature on products checked: DD MILK FILTERS 

Tanks « Weighing Tanks « Grinding IID sti cinicedsanspiabiinbietalpaitcigsncepliaotiomanenciiecg’” Ta 

Mills « Insulated Tanks « Complete UI. sshsicscessssthcdehliasbSisisianconndsnnsitenessniatiics «Sa a 
Cheese Equipment , 0 STORAGE TANKS 
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and the greater number of schools 


participating.” 
More Research by Co-ops. 

More extensive scientific and economic 
research by farmers’ dairy organizations 
was urged by J. E. Wells, deputy gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Declaring that dairy cooperatives are 
on a new threshold of great opportun- 
ities, Wells warned that future price de- 
clines should be hedged against by 
plans for reducing costs of assembling, 
processing, selling and distribution. The 
farmer groups, he said, may well initiate 
new methods for handling bottled milk 
and cream; for reconstituting dry whole 
milk, ice cream, ice cream mix and con- 
centrated liquid milk; and for manu- 
facturing butter, cheeses, evaporated 
milk and other milk foods. 

Public or government research is less 
to be desired than cooperative research, 
he pointed out, because it cannot be as 
well guided in desired directions. 

Other forward-looking policies enum- 
erated by Wells included consolidation 
of smaller dairy associations and quality 
improvement. 

“In manyareas there are too many 
small processing plants that are inflex- 
ible in that they “can manufacture only 
one commodity,” he asserted. “Their 
consolidation should be encouraged to 


reduce costs and to produce products 


that will 
producers. 


net the greatest returns to 


Give Youth a Part 


Give rural youth a part in running 
the farmer cooperative advised L. A. 
Zahradka, general superintendent of the 
Consolidated Badger Cooperative, Shaw- 
ano, Wis. : 


“A program for young farm people 
is a most important part of a member- 
ship relations program,” he declared. “If 
young farm men and women are going 
to be an asset to an organization, they 
must be helped, encouraged and devel- 
oped through information and guidance 
to the asset side of the membership 
ledger sheet.” 

In his own association, Zahradka re- 
ported, “Future Badger” days are desig- 
nated when young people are brought 
into the main plant and run the organ- 
ization for a 12-hour period. Other activ- 
ities sponsored in its youth program are 
neat farm contests, short course scholar- 
ship contests, essay contests, parliamen- 
tary procedure demonstrations, and a 
general continuous discussion of the or- 
ganization’s problems, successes, and 
needed expansion. 


Women’s Session a Feature 


One of the features of the convention 
was the Third National Women’s Con- 
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ference attended by 125 dairy farm 
wives from 26 states. Hon. Jane H. 
Todd, deputy eommissionef of the New 
York state department of commerce was 
the principal speaker on “New Horizons 
for American Women.” 

“Women who believe that business can 
go on as usual without their active par- 
ticipation in public affairs are ostriches 
with their heads buried deep in the most 
unsafe of all spots, their local communi- 
ties,” said Miss Todd. “This is because 
international and national affairs have 
moved into women’s field; the field of 


Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture 


housing, child care, social service, and 
food — all areas in which women indiv- 
idually have had long, practical and 
patient apprenticeship. 

“If women choose to, they can sway 
any issue. But if city women are the 
only ones to make themselves heard, we 
shall be getting some very lopsided re- 
sults. One of the big problems in mak- 
ing our democracy work is in getting a 
fair and balanced expression of opinion 
from all sectors of our civilization. To 
have sound industrial relations we must 
hear from both labor and management. 
To have a sound country we must: hear 
from both men and women, city and 
country, producers and consumers. The 
only way we can work out our problems 
is for each of us to speak up.” 


Panel Discussions Follows 

Rural women’s place in national affairs 
was the subject of a panel discussion by 
Mrs. Paul Palmer, Ethlyn, Mo., secre- 
tary of the Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau; Mrs. A. B. 
McConnell, Woodstock, Ill., farm woman 
of the Pure Milk Association; Mrs. Sam 
Rask, Blooming Prairie, Minn., agricul- 
tural chairman of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and Mrs. 
Willard L. Vanderhoof, Honesdale, Pa., 


member of the women’s legislative co-n- 
mittee of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc. 


Affiliation of farm women with urban 
women’s clubs as a means of furtheriag 
better understanding between all urban 
and rural groups was urged by Mrs. 
Rask. 


“Politically, the farming population is 
a constantly decreasing minority,” she 
said. “It would therefore seem essential 
for rural people to cooperate increasingly 
with urban groups in order that all may 
have a full and better understanding of 
the problems which affect American 
agriculture and farm life. The Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs with more than 
two and one-half million members, could 
make no greater contribution to eco- 
nomic safety than in furthering this 
understanding.” 

Before farm women deserve a voice in 
influencing legislation they must earn 
that right by exercising their voting fran- 
chise, Mrs. McConnell told the women’s 
session. 


“No man or woman has any right, 
conscientiously or morally, to gripe or 
demand legislation in any degree unless 
he has exercised his franchise,” she 
asserted. “You have no right to write 
to your congressman, or anyone else, 
asking support for any measure unless 
first you have signed your right by cast- 
ing your vote. It makes no difference 
how insignificant an election may seem, 
or how sure you are that it will go your 
way. 

“Our country,” said Mrs. McConnell, 
“is run by a system of checks and bal- 
ances — but if we don’t check, the results 
just won't balance. 


“Our nation is but the sum of all the 
individuals who make it—but if we 
don’t do our part, the sum isn’t very 
great.” 

To say that a housewife is unemployed 
or has no occupation is a violent under- 
statement, declared Mrs. Vanderhoof. 
“Farm women, at least, are very much 
occupied,” she affirmed. “Our responsi- 
bilities are not limited to the confines 
of the home, the farm or the immediate 
neighborhood. We must be informed on 
a multitude of things including develop- 
ments in the field of nutrition, educa- 
tional advances, medical research, and 
new agricultural practices. 

“Our appreciation of good literature, 
good music and the other arts provides 
necessary food for the mind and soul. 
Finally, we must take an active part in 
the making of laws which will guard our 
rights and guarantee us freedom to ad- 
vance to new horizons.” 


Discussing women’s part in influenc- 
ing legislation, Mrs. Palmer warned 
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“J thought that truth in advertising 
was a lost art,” a plant superintendent 
wrote us recently, “until I was con- 
vinced otherwise by one of your 
Diversey D-Men. The work done in 
our plant by him has been extremely 
valuable. He’s our man from now on!” 

The particular advertisement re- 
ferred to simply said that a Diversey 
D-Man is much more than merely a 
salesman. He’s a trained specialist 


in food plant sanitation. One of the 
most important parts of his job is to 
come into your plant, decked out in 
overalls and ready for work. And he'll 
stay there, be it a few hours or several 
days, until he has fully instructed your 
plant men in the proper use of the 
Diversey products recommended, or 
licked the problem confronting you. 

Yes, that is what our advertising 
has promised, and that is what the 


Diversey D-Man will deliver. Why 
not give him a chance at a problem 
in your plant... as many others al- 
ready have? You have nothing to lose 
not eve your time ... because in 
the field of sanitation, Diversey alone 
offers this kind of “‘shirt-sleeves” and 
“overalls” service backed by a staff 
of trained experts. It gets results! 
The Diversey Corporation, 53 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


THESE PROVEN PRODUCTS GET RESULTS 
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IN LEADING DAIRY PLANTS 


Diversol —A quick-acting bac- 
tericide combining sodium 
hypochlorite and alkaline 
sodium phosphate in crystal 
form. Disinfects without 
corroding equipment. 


D-Luxe —The ideal product for 
daily hand or machine clean- 
ing of equipment. 

Divoluxe —A new cleaner de- 
sirable for hard water areas. 


Relion—A triple-action com- 
pound that assures clean, 
sparkling bottles. 


Mirrolite —For bottle washing 
in hard water areas. 


Heavy Duty—Cleans copper 
vacuum pans. 

Everite—For removing scale 
and encrustations from bot- 
tle and can washing ma- 
chines, vat coils, condensers, 
and other equipment. 

Novex — Delivers clean, sweet- 
smelling cans at low cost. 

Canrite—Removes milkstone 
from cans quickly and safely 
by machine washing. 

Dilac—-Removes milkstone 
from plate-type pasteurizers. 

Dicoloid-——Used in paste-form 
to remove milkstone. 








against women getting “all het up” over 
relatively unimportant legislation. Write 
to your senators or representatives only 
if a matter is important, she advised. 


“Women should take an active part 
in farm organizations so that they will 
have something constructive to say 
about their legislative program,” she con- 
tinued. “Women cannot be effective un- 
less they thoroughly understand and be- 
lieve in the thing they are supporting. 
It is their role to see that their organiza- 
tion tries to fit its program to the general 
welfare.” 


Conference on Membership Services 


Another of the all-afternoon confer- 
ences was on the subject of membership 
cooperatives, with V. O. 
Parizo, manager of membership services 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., New York, and Will 
W. Henry, manager of the Dairy Co- 
operative Association, Portland, Ore., as 
principal speakers. 


services of 


As a recognized form of business and 
the modern way for farmers to do busi- 
ness, the present day test of the dairy 
cooperative is “what have you done and 
what are you doing,” according to 
Parizo. 

“Yesterday's cooperative growth was 
on the basis of optimistic promises, many 
of which could never be fulfilled,” he 
said. “Today’s growth is on the basis 
of performance and realistic thinking 
about today’s problems. Farmers now 
join a cooperative, or refuse to join, 
largely on the strength of the associa- 
tion’s record and seldom on the basis 
of emotional class warfare. Cooperatives 
compete today with privately-owned 
marketers, and win or lose by their own 
efficiency and ability.” 

Henry described to the group how his 
organization attracts to its annal picnic 
an attendance of about 2,500. The for- 
mula, he said, is softball and horseshoe 
pitching in the morning; one speaker in 
the afternoon; with gate prizes and mer- 
chandise awards for races and contests 
for all ages. Membership services of his 
cooperative include quality work and 
trouble shooting through nine field men; 
group hospitalization plan for members; 
and milk hauling in association-owned 
trucks. 

Employee Relations Discussion 

Speakers at the afternoon conference 
on employee relations were J. W. Stile 
director of the service store division, Co- 
operative G.L.F. Farm Service, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Roy L. Gockley, personnel 
director, Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., New York; and Gavin 
W. McKerrow, president and general 
manager of Golden Guernsey Dairy Co- 
operative, Milwaukee. 
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When workers go sour in their jobs 
it is most likely because they have re- 
sponsibility without authority, or be- 
cause of lack of recognition for their 
job performance, said Stiles. 

“Any 


selected, 


man in any job, if properly 
deserves the confidence and 
backing of his superior to the extent of 
having the authority that goes with the 
job. Otherwise he becomes frustrated 
and discouraged, loses respect for him- 
self and his employer, and more than 
likely will become a personnel problem. 

“Recognition for a job well done is 
as much a part of training as is instruc- 
tion in the performance of a job,” Stiles 





Henry H. Rathbun, President of 
Dairymen’s League Coop. 


stressed, “and recognition in the form 
of salary alone is not enough.” 


Labor union contracts are no substi- 
tute for the human element in labor re- 
lations, it was emphasized by Gockley. 

“Whether or not a plant is unionized, 
the men in each individual concern still 
react to the manner in which they are 
treated and supervised,” he declared. 
“Employees in different companies act 
differently towards their different em- 
ployers, even though they operate under 
the same contract in the same city. Gen- 
uine fellowship and fair dealing between 
employer and employee shows results.” 

An employee, according to the speak- 
er, is an individualist and an optimist, 
and has an intense pride in his organ- 
ization, his boss, his home 
family. 

“We believe,” said McKerrow, “that 
a cooperative which operates as one en- 
thusiastic group and includes the em- 
ployees as part of the group can suc- 
cessfully put into effect plans of em- 
ployee cooperation. In our cooperative 
we consider it most important to have 
employees take part in the annual meet- 
ing, the summer picnic and the Christ- 
mas party along with the farmer 
members. 


and _his 


“We have a ‘Junior Board of Directors’ 
composed of employees who are selected 
by the employees who own preferred 
stock. Our safety program is handled 
by a committee selected by ballot by the 
employees. This group holds monthly 
meetings; assess responsibilities for acci- 
dents; and reports to management their 
suggestions for needed changes. Recre- 
ational activities are handled by a recre- 
ational league which also is managed by 
a committee selected by vote. 


“A suggestion box has brought out 283 
suggestions during the last eight years, 
of which 125 have been paid for at from 
$1 to $50 each.” 


Future of Dairying Probed 


What the future holds for dairying 
was the subject of a lively panel dis- 
cussion at the annual banquet session. 


If all the people in America had all 
the milk and dairy products they need 
for an optimum diet, dairy farmers 
would have to double their present pro- 
duction, according to H. H. Rathbun, 
president of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc., New York. 

“A challenge to dairy farmers today 
is to make sure that prices do not repeat 
the rise-and-collapse pattern that fol- 
lower World War I,” he emphasized. 
“One of the farmers’ strongest weapons 
in maintaining adequate prices is con- 
sumer understanding of their problems, 
Consumers should know that wages have 
gone up faster and farther than milk 
prices, and that at present prices a 
worker can buy more milk for an hours 
wages than in 1939.” 


Wartime expansion in essential dairy 
products has left a backwash of difficult 
problems for the entire industry, re- 
ported E. J. Ryger, manager of Mid- 
West Producers’ South 
Bend, Ind. 


“Butter consumption was drastically 
reduced during the war and the use of 
substitutes expanded, which is going to 
mean a difficult fight in reestablishing 
butter,” he said. “Future favorable re- 
turns of milk will be based on the abil- 
ity to dispose of non-fat milk solids on 
a_ profitable The non-fat milk 
solids phase of milk marketing will be 
just as important in establishing prices 
in the future as butterfat has been in 
the past.” 


A. H. Lauterbach Talks 


A warning to dairy cooperators against 
obscuring sound business policies by 
“cooperative philosophy” was voiced by 
A. H. Lauterbach, general manager of 
Pure Milk Association, Chicago. 


Creameries, 


basis. 


“It is not to deprecate cooperative 
ideals,” he said, “to insist upon satisfac 
tory membership records and accurate 
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Count Your Production 
Phote-electrically! 


THE PRODUCTIMETER LINE 


offers a compact unit for remote control opera- 





| For Milk, Cream, Ice Cream Mix 
| and all liquid dairy products 


tion... dl tructed electric counter, : “ . 

: a eg y cons — — - ms Foamless ‘ Sanitary 
placed at point of count or in any desired loca- MODEL 5-D-1-MF 

tion; and a specially designed moisture-proof Counter on this applica- Easy to Clean 
photo-electric control and light beam. Each tion is in production office 2,000 to 100,000 pounds of milk per hour. 


: . , . . See your Cherry-Burrell man or write today. 
bottle or case interrupting the light beam is registered on the counter. 


You'll want one or more of these units on your production lines! CH ERKY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


Write us about your counting problem 


427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


and ask for catalog 16. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
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financial statements audited at least 
once a year and available to every 
member.” 

Lauterbach advised that many fluid 
milk bargaining associations in areas 
where much milk goes into manufac- 


turing channels should arrange to take 
care of their surpluses through their own 
plants or through other cooperatives. 


Three hurdles to future continued 
success of dairy cooperatives were 
named by R. S. Waltz, Manager of 


United Dairymen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

l. The which 
they meet declines in price levels and 
consumer demands. 


resourcefulness with 





A. H. Lauterbach of Pure Milk Assn. 


2. The manner in which price sup- 
port programs are conducted by the 
federal government. 


3. The extent to which the federal 
debt and federal budget is well 
managed. 


“It seems reasonable,” Waltz stated, 
“to believe that we will have declining 
price levels, because it is unreasonable 
to assume that the very high current 
level of consumer incomes will be per- 
manent. There is a marked decline in 
export demand; expanded agricultural 
production; and expanded production of 
consumer goods other thari food compet- 
ing for its share of the consumer dollar.” 


Increase Co-op. Responsibility 

The work of the dairy branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
described at the closing session of the 
convention by Samuel W. Tator, direc- 
tor, and Don Anderson, assistant chief. 

Anderson explained the six-division 
set-up of the branch, consisting of the 
division of purchase and sales, market 
news, inspection and grading, research 
and analysis, fluid milk, and manufac- 
tured dairy products. 


One of the most pressing problems of 
the branch, Tator said, is the integra- 
tion of each market regulation into the 
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national market structure. “Nearly all 
market orders have been placed on a 
tormula basis under which is provided 
a mechanism tor promptly making 
changes in the Ciass I prices. 


“It is not true,” Tator continued, “that 
the marketing agreement and order 
program displaces cooperative activity. 
The program increases the cooperative’s 
responsibilities. The dairy branch can- 
not draft an order or amendment to an 
order without an adequate hearing 
record. It is the responsibility of the 
producer organizations in our fluid milk 
markets to develop the facts and pre- 
sent them at hearings so that a work- 
able order can be developed. After an 
order is established and changes are nec- 
essary, it is the responsibility of the pro- 
ducer organization in the market to re- 
quest a hearing and develop the facts 
to justify changes in the order.” 


A Sound Appraisal 


Dr. C. P. Segard Outlines the High 
Place Milk Holds in the Field 
of the Public Health 


Christian P. Segard, M.D., Medical 
Director, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, said before the Rotary Club 
at Atlantic City during Convention 
Week that the milk industry and the 
personnel to whom the city is host bear 
an intimate relationship to the good 
health of every person in this nation. 

“It is their product that in many ways 
sets the standard for foods,” he empha- 
sized. “It is the only food of the young 
child and as such meets conditions of 
purity and quality far beyond that which 
is required of any other food. In reach- 
ing this goal the product, its producers, 
processors, together with equipment are 
subjected to more inspection by Federal, 
State, County, City and _ institutional 
authorities than all other foods combined. 

“Like most commodities it has gone 
up in price. This increase has been 
held back by every conceivable means 
known to the dairy industry. 


Two Things to Watch 


“There are two things to keep in 
mind: 


1. Foods should be purchased on a 
basis of nutritional value and not by 
weight value alone. Milk has seldom 
been given this consideration. 

2. As far as possible there should 
always be at least one fresh food for con- 
sumption at every meal. Milk is an 
answer to this suggestion. 


“Personally I feel that the milk in- 


dustry does not warrant the criticisms 
of those who pay a dollar or two more 














for a hairdo and then petition the Goy. 
ernment not to allow a few cents add 
tional on the price of milk,—a_ basicaly 
sound increase. 

“These recent increases in th 
of milk have been due chiefly 
things: 


Price 
> two 


1. The end of Government su 
the consumer now paying direct 
than by taxes. 


Sidy~ 
rather 
2. The increase in farm prices whid 
include the cost of cattle feed. 

“That the American citizen is the beg 
fed is due in no small measure to the 
improved standards of the America 
dairy farmer.” 


_ 
<P 


C-P APPOINTMENT 








A. H. Wakeman Named Director 
Research for Creamery Package 


According to a recent announcement 
by G. E. Wallis, president and gener 
manager of The Creamery Packag 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Al 
den H. Wakeman has been advanced ty 
the post of director of research. 





A. H. Wakeman 


Mr. Wakeman is exceptionally wel 
qualified for his new position having 
had both practical and technical e- 
perience in the industry. He was raised 
on a dairy farm in the heart of New 
York state’s great dairy belt. He worked 
in the processing department of Genera 
Ice Cream Corporation’s Syracuse plant; 
and also in the Research Laboratories 
of The Borden Company at Bainbridge, 
N. Y. 

fr. Wakeman’s ten year record with 
Creamery Package not only includes 
search engineering where he specialized 
on CP continuous freezers and CY ful 
Flo plate equipment but also field wort 
as a sales engineer with the firm’s Ct 
cago branch and several years in 
headquarters sales service division. 
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ve oe Cama 
FLOW METERS 
with a SINGLE moving part 


yee flow rate is remotely indicated. recorded, controlled and 
totalized with the new F & P Flowrator designed especially to 
_ meet the stringent sanitary requirements of the dairy and food 
4 industry. 








Flowrators are being used by leading dairy and food processors 
for continuous flow recording and controlling to pasteurizers . . for 
totalization for accounting purposes . . to locate sources of waste 
in bulk transfer . . measurement in connection with the processing 
of cheese, powdered milk- - - as well as in the control of manu- 
facture of innumerable other tood products. 


Steaming and cleaning is readily accomplished by simply loosen- 
ing the wing nuts at the central flange section of the instrument. 
This single operation breaks the meter down into its four compo- 
nent parts. 

e All the parts of this instrument are made of corrosion 
resistant stainless steel. 

e All contours have been rounded to eliminate pockets or 
crevices in which food particles may collect or liquid 
stagnate. The connections are standard sanitary unions. 

e@ The metering element is unaffected by viscosity varia- 
tions in the fluid being metered. Thus insuring very high 
accuracies. irrespective of process variables. 


For Complete Details Write For Catalog 51 
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FISCHER & PORTER CO. 


HATBORO, PENNA 
































SEP-KO 


WETTING COMPOUND 


CREATED ESPECIALLY for the 
MILK INDUSTRY 


100% ACTIVE—NO FILLER 


No harsh abrasive or acids. Yet SEP-KO pen- 








BEFORE 





etrates and loosens milk stone, water scale 
and other deposits without the use of steel 
wool or acids. Proper flush washing is done 
easier, faster. Ask our representative. 


man. Dries hard overnight. 


MONARCH SOAP & CHEMICAL CO. 


3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


izing rooms and refrigerators. 





9100 Reno Avenue 








Write for details of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


Cleveland 5, Ohio 





AFTER 


CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


MAKES FAST, PERMANENT 


FLOOR REPAIRS 


No valuable time fost when floor repairs are made 
with CLEVE-O-CEMENT. Makes cracked, rutted ficors 
good as new. Quickly and easily applied by any handy 
Sets to smooth, non- 
porous. non-slip surface many times harder than ord- 
inary cement. Unaffected by heat, cold, water, steam 
and lactic acid. May be applied over wet or dry floors. 
Has given many years of service in cooling, pasteur- 
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Supreme Dairy Farms Expansion 
Pasadena Firm Gets Permit to Build $100,000 Milk Process- 
ing Plant and Retail Dairy Products Store 


Supreme Dairy Farms advanced a step further in their 
program of greater distribution of essential dairy products to 
Pasadena and eleven other Supreme-served communities in 
the San Gabriel Valley, when the Pasadena building depart- 
ment granted the San Gabriel Valley owned and operated 
dairy concern a permit to erect a new, modern $100,000 two- 
story milk processing plant and retail store at 2900 East 
Foothill Blvd., Pasadena. 

“Already approved by the Civilian Production Authority 
as an essential addition to the milk processing and distribution 
facilities of this area, the permit for building our new Supreme 
Dairy Farms plant has come at a most opportune time, and 
we intend to start construction at once,” state H. Barthelemy 
and John S. Davidson, owners of the dairy and associates in 
this business since 1929, “for our presently occupied property 
is badly needed for G.I. housing and the Arcadia School Dis- 
trict expansion.” 

The new two-story plant, 113 x 150 feet, located on 2.3 
acres, will provide facilities for processing and bottling the 
milk, with a retail store for dairy and frozen foods to take 
home, as well as an ice cream shop where malts, ice cream 
products and dairy lunches will be served. Supreme ice cream 
will be made especially for the retail shop, and will be a 
featured attraction. 

With all equipment installed, Supreme’s investment here 
will run over $175,000. 

“Supreme Dairy Farms are now operating 30 milk routes 
serving residents of the San Gabriel Valley,” say Mr. David- 
son and Mr. Barthelemy, “and we maintain the largest dairy 
herd in the San Gabriel Valley, with 1200 dairy cows on our 
1800-acre farm near Puente and our 3000-acre farm south 
of Puddingstone Dam near San Dimas.” 

Although Supreme Dairy Farms’ large herd of dairy 
cattle, the fleet of dairy delivery trucks, and soon-to-be- 
erected plant represent a remarkable growth from the 60 
cows and 2 milk routes with which this dairy started back 
in 1929, Supreme has never changed its basic policy of “pro- 
ducing fine, rich Supreme milk right here in the San Gabriel 
Valley, and delivering it ‘valley fresh’ to residents of this and 
eleven other communities in the San Gabriel Valley.” Every 
resident of this area, particularly families, is invited to visit 
the Supreme Farms. 

In line with Supreme Dairy Farms’ advanced labor rela- 
tions policy, provision has been made in the new buildings 
for employees’ locker-rooms, showers, dispatch-room, and 


receation hall. The beautiful recreation room will be mag 
available to clubs and civic groups for luncheons and cinng 
meetings. Group meetings here will have the added ir tereg 
of tours through the bottling and processing buildings. Gep. 
eral offices of Supreme Dairy Farms, spacious parkinz ang 
garden areas, and facilities for the milk trucks which serye 
the valley will be included in the dairy’s new property 


Lifelike Animated Displays 


Illustrated in a recent bulletin is a lifelike, full-sculptureg 
cisplay, a miniature Guernsey cow, who chews her cud. 
moves her head and switches her tail in a perfect imitation 
of her living sisters on the farm, created and sold by Animated 
Display Creators, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The displays are made from moulded fibre cast in moulds 
and dies developed from original sculptures. Then this light 





strong base is covered with fur-like fabric in the case of the 
cow and other animals. Nothing is skimped to make these 
models exact replicas of what they represent. 


Displays are animated by silent-operating motors, and 
clever concealed mechanism which gives the life-like motion, 
and makes passers-by stop, blink, smile and buy. 

Animated Display Creators recently printed literature 
illustrating and describing their line of animated displays 
tor 1946-47, any of which are easily suited to the dairy 
trade, and which they will gladly mail on request. 

Here is another instances in which the dairy industry is 
being aided by consumer educational agencies outside its own 
particular field. Displays of this type are particularly effective 
in catching public attention when put on show in dairies and 
milk processing plants, and in retail dairy stores, with which 
a major degree of public contact develops. 





LEFFEL scotcH MARINE BOILER 





Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 
Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 
and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fire. or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFELGCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 68 


Dept. MR 
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Advanced to Executive Branch 


BE. E. Stewart, National Dairy Products Corporation Vice- 


President, Started as Mechanic in Pittsburgh in 1922 


E. E. Stewart, who came up through the dairy business 
to become vice president in charge of the Midwestern division 
of National Dairy Products Corp., has been advanced to the 
executive staff in New York, L. A. Van Bomel, president, has 
announced. He will take over his new duties at the com- 
pany’s offices at 230 Park Avenue, immediately. 

Mr. Stewart is well 
known in the dairy in- 
dustry, being a direc- 
tor of the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation and 
of the National Dairy 
Council. 

Mr. Stewart first 
became associated 
with the dairy busi- 
ness when he joined 
the engineering de- 
partment of Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Co., 


Pittsburgh, in 1922, 
at the age of 25, 
eventually becoming 


chief engineer. 

In the early thirties 
he was transferred to 
Cleveland, where he 
had the more respon- 
sible position of vice E. E. 
president of the Telling-Belle Vernon Company. In 1934, Mr. 
Stewart returned to Pittsburgh to take over the presidency 
of the company where he got his start in the business. 

He continued in this position until April, 1944, when 
he was elected a vice president of National Dairy and Mr. 
Van Bomel named him president of the Hydrox Corporation 
and advisor for the Midwestern zone, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He later relinquished the presidency of Hydrox 
to devote his time to the 14 important companies comprising 
the Midwestern zone. 


Stewart 


In being advanced to the executive offices, Mr. Stewart 
will be charged with even greater responsibilities, Mr. Van 
Bomel said. In addition to being a vice president, Mr. Stewart 
also is a member of the board of directors, and a member 
of the company’s operating committee. 





Northeastern Dairy Conference 

The executive committee of the Northeastern Dairy 
Conference has arranged to hold the next annual meeting 
at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y., on the 18th and 
19th of February, 1947. 

The two-day meeting will be packed with discussions 
on topics of current interest. A dinner meeting will be held 
on Tuesday evening, February 18th. 

Remember to reverse these dates and if further informa- 
tion is desired please address the secretary, Leland Spencer, 
Warren Hall, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Under all existing conditions which impinge on the 
northeastern dairy producing and distributing industries, a 
particularly wide attendance is expected at the session. Most 
of the leading elements in the northeastern field are expected 
to be on hand. General discussions on pressing problems will 
be led by informed speakers who will thereupon conduct an 
open forum, largely of the question and answer type. 
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yo canny consumers and Jobbers the country 
over—that’s becoming daily more true about Seal- 
Leaks—the Universal name in Gaskets. 


It’s a ten-to-one chance your own Jobber stocks them. And 
he does so because, in the scores of up-to-the-minute milk 
plants he serves, Seal-Leaks are already the first choice. 
They have “ made good” with closure-wise operators every- 
where—they have conclusively proven their quality leader- 
ship! yw 


Yes, a size and shape for every milk-joint in your entire plant. Always 
a perfect fit. Neostyle unit-containers that make them easy to buy, to 
store and to use. 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Beaver Falls . New York ° U. S. A. 
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Elsie the Cow Lends Glamour 


Famous Bovine Presented Keys at San Mateo County 


Fiesta to Eleven Cities in Bay Area 


Elsie the Cow, America’s most glamorous exponent of 
drinking-the-milk-in-the-bottom-of-the-glass, was a featured 
attraction at the San Mateo County Fiesta, just closed, in 
California. 


The famous bovine drew thousands of admirers to her 
traveling boudoir where she was on exhibit at the Fiesta, and 
was welcomed royally both in the Bay Area and during a 
brief stop in Hollywood, on her way to the Fair at Dallas, 
Texas. 





When Elsie comes to town, the Mayors salaam. Here eleven Mayors 
of San Mateo, California, County cities bow to the glamour cow while 
Rosemary LePlanche, left in doorway, helps Ann Perrine conduct Elsie 
down the ramp of her Flying Tiger plane at San Francisco airport. 


It was Elsie’s first flying trip, although she previously 
had traveled more than 80,000 miles. Her appearance was 
arranged, at the request of the Fiesta Association, by Norman 
Corlett, manager for Borden’s Dairy Delivery Company in 
Burlingame, California. 

Known to millions of children as their friend and _ best 
reason to drink milk, Elsie also drew homage from such prom- 
inent grownups as the mayors of 11 San Mateo County cities, 
who greeted her at San Francisco airport with large gold keys 
to their cities. Elsie now has 80 “keys to the city” for 
souvenirs. 

The pretty Jersey flew in her own especially-equipped 
Flying Tigers plane, flown by Captain Cliff Groh, and her 
luggage included a 5,000 pound boudoir. The boudoir, set 
up in her booth, includes a chest of cow cosmetics, such as 
“day cream” and “night cream,” “tailwave lotion” and “horn 
polish”. 


Accompanying Elsie on the trip were two “herdsgirls,” 
Ann and Edith Perrine, who have their own herd of cattle 
in New York State. 

In Hollywood, Elsie was greeted by Ginny Simms, lovely 
singing star, and by Hedda Hopper, actress and columnist, 
who presented a John Frederics hat of her own design to 


Elsie. 


While in California, Elsie was the guest of the San 
Mateo County Fiesta Association, whose president is George 
Lagomarsino, Peninsula grower. 
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Ever since Elsie was introduced at the New York World’s 
Fair with her elaborate and personalized boudoir she has been 
gaining in popularity with both grown-ups and younsters in 
all parts of the country. She lends such unique glamour to 
festive gatherings that the Borden Company is required to 
book her appearance always well in advance. Without the 
element of commercial advertising Elsie builds both good-will 
for Borden and for the dairy industry in general as exem- 
plified at the San Mateo Fair. 





School Lunch Conference 


Lunchroom Directors and Managers Attend National Dairy 


Council Educational Meeting in Chicago 


The value of of ice cream as a good food which adds 
interest to other foods was graphically illustrated at the exhibit 
of the National Dairy Council before some 350 school lunch- 
room directors and managers who met in Chicago recently. 
Officially the gathering was the conference of Food Service 
Directors and the National School Cafeteria Association. The 
two groups merged at the Chicago meeting into the School 
Food Service Association with Miss Constance Hart, director 
of school lunchrooms for the Rochester (N. Y.) board of edu- 
cation, as president. 


Emphasis in the NDC exhibit was placed on the nutri- 
tional value of ice cream and its appeal to the appetite as 
reasons for its rightful and prominent place on the school lunch 
menu. Many of the delegates are now, having returned 
home, deeply engrossed in local administration of the 75-mil- 
lion-dollar-federal-state school-lunch program which comes 
under their guidance. 


The importance of this group to the dairy industry, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Ruth Buckner, director of program activities 
for the National Dairy Council, would be hard to evaluate, for 
they affect the lunchtime habits of millions of American 
youngsters. These lunchroom directors, in no small measure, 
set the eating standards of the nation, for what is taught and 
practiced at school is reflected in eating habits at home. 

Besides Mrs. Buckner, the National Dairy Council was 
represented at the convention by Miss Josephine Simpson, 
Miss Marguerite Gustafson and Miss Elizabeth Whitney, all 
from the program activities department. 





New Radio Dairy Quiz Program 


A novel, new radio quiz program featuring local high 
school teams in the Philadelphia area has clicked to a gratify- 
ing degree for the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company after 
only two broadcasts. 

The breezy, brain-teasing show, which is staged each 
Tuesday evening in local Warner Brothers movie houses and 
broadcast over Station WFIL, has been playing to packed 
houses and has brought a flood of requests to its sponsors 
from various high schools wishing to enter teams in the excit- 
ing game of wits. 

The new, laugh-prevoking broadcast, the Supplee Seal- 
test Campus Quiz, is being co-emceed by quizmasters Wally 
Butterworth, of Vox Pop fame, and Tom Moorehead, local 
scholastic sports announcer. 

Staged between the two evening feature presentations 
of a different local theater each week, teen-age supporters of 
the school teams and their parents jam the movie houses 
hours before the 30-minute program goes ‘on the air so as to 
be sure to be on hand for the festivities. 

Adding a competitive atmosphere to the broadcast are 
organized cheering sections from the two featured schools, 
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led by regular cheer leaders who appear on the stage with 
the contestants. 

Individual prizes are awarded to all contestants in addi- 
tion to the grand prize to the winning school, at 24-record 
Wurlitzer juke box. Such teen-age delights as skirt and sweater 
sets, a free permanent wave, box tickets to the theatre and a 
dinner at a leading hotel and a plane trip to Washington, in- 
cluding a personally conducted tour of FBI headquarters by 
J. Edgar Hoover, have been among the prizes. 





Georgia's Fifth Short Course 


The University of Georgia’s Fifth Annual Short Course 
in Dairy Manufacturing has been cut from three days to 
two days. 


Among those to address the session to be held on 
December 11th and 12th will be: 


1. C. D. Dahle, Professor of Dairy Manufacturing, 
Pennsylvania State College. Recognized as one of the top 
men of the nation in the ice cream business. 


2. I. A. Gould, Professor of Dairy Manufacturing, 
University of Maryland. One of the foremost authorities on 
subjects relating to market milk. 

3. E. H. Parfitt, Director of Sanitary Standards, Evap- 
orated Milk Association, who for many years headed the 
Dairy Bacteriology work at Purdue University. 

4. Clyde H. Minster, a successful plant operator from 
South Carolina will cover subjects in the field of plant man- 
agement. 

5. J.C. Harrison, Advertising Director, Georgia-Carolina 
Dairies, will talk on advertising. 

6. J. M. May, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, will answer 
questions about small refrigeration units. 

7. Henry Ronar, Manager of Wells Dairies Cooperative, 
will speak on plant management. 

8. There will also be some home-folks on the program 
about whom more will be announced later. 


_H 
IS THE “Water-word 
WHERE CLEANLINESS 
IS THE “Watch-word” 





Glass Industry Leaders Honored 





Three leaders in the glass industry, all of Toledo, were among 15 
civilians recently honored by President Truman with the award of the 
Medal of Merit. The presentation of the medals, the highest civilian 
award for service to the nation in time of war, was made by Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson acting for President Truman. 


Shown in the picture above, left to right, are William E. Levis, 
chairman of the board of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company; John D. 
Biggers, president of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company; Secretary 
Patterson, and Harold Boeschenstein, president of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
slas Corporation. 


December, 1946 





PEERLESS 


-LIFT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Hi-Lift assures a clean water 
supply for Dairies, Laundries, 
Ice Plants, Refrigeration and 
Locker Plants, Air conditioning 
and other process water services. 


For Deep or Shallow Wells 


As small as 4” 
inside diameter 


CAPACITIES: from 500 
to 3,300 gallons per hour 


Hi-Lift’s design is the greatest 
advance in simplified water 
pumping made in the last ten 
years. Only the Peerless Hi-Lift 
Pump embodies this unique 
method of “‘squeezing water up- 
ward’’+@ smooth helically con- 
toured: chrome-plated stainless 
steel rotor, rotates at half the us- 
ual pump speed within a simi- 
larly contoured resilient rubber 
stator. ' 


There’s but one moving part in 
the well; no oil is used under- 
ground ; slow operating speed 
reduces pump maintenance to 
a minimum; materials of rotor 
and stator resist effects of abra- 
sion and corrosion. Truly it’s 
one of the simplest and most in- 
expensive ways to pump water. 


Investigate the “magic’’ water 
lifting principle of the Peerless 
Hi-Lift. It can furnish the kind 
of clean water supply you need 
in your business. Literature 
available. 


PATENTS: Manufactured under R. Moineau patents, U.S. 1892217, 2028- 
407 and Reissue 21374. Canadian Patent 352574. By Exclusive License to 
Robbins and Myers,Inc. Peerless U.S. Patents 2208937, 2338937 and 


2346426. Other Patents pending 
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PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Canton 6, Ohio e Quincy, Illinois e Los Angeles 31, Califor 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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Copyright 1946, the R. J. Kanter Co. 


WHAT! BUBBLE BATHS 
IN YOUR BOTTLING PLANT? 


Bubble Baths may be pretty — but they don't 
belong in a dairy plant. Switch from wasteful 
bubble-making bar soap to °K. S. and stream- 
line your conveyor lubrication and efficiency. 


‘The KANCOL SYSTEM 


OF SOAP LUBRICATION 





Modern . . . and simple as A-B-C . . . the Kanecol System 
of Soap Lubrication steps-up conveyor efficiency and drops-down 
costs. Packed in special drums, the pure System Soap is 


shipped in solid form. You save money by adding your OWN 
water, 


Check today. Write for a trial size half-drum of the top liquid 
soap concentrate — the Kanecol System, 

The dispensing of liquid lubricants and/or liquid soap by 
means of dispensing device to horizontal conveyors adapted 
to carry bottles, is fully covered by Patent No. 2367354. 


TheR. J. KANTER COMPANY 
647 Water Street New York 2, N. Y. 


Specialists Since 1892 in Bottling Machine Lubrication 











Pint a Day Keeps Doctor Away 


More Milk in the Daily Diet Necessary to Supply Sufficient 
Calcium for Good Health 


Science is finding out that it takes more than a pint a 
day to keep the doctor away. This is the substance of a 
disclosure by the department of nutrition service of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, on the basis of reports issued by nation- 
ally known scientists who are determining the amount of 
calcium required to maintain good health. 

Calcium is necessary for the formation and maintenance 
of bones and teeth, for coagulation of the blood, for normal 
heart action and for the proper functioning of all muscles and 
nerves. Of all foods, milk is unequalled as the best provider 
of calcium in the human diet. 

The findings were made public by President Milton Hult 
of the National Dairy Council in the November issue of the 
Dairy Council Digest. The Digest declares after discussing 
the findings: 

“It seems obvious that the recommendation commonly 
made that the average adult should have, in addition to other 
items of an adequate mixed diet, at least one pint of milk 
daily to satisfy his calcium need now rests on even firmer 
foundation of scientific fact than in former years. It should 
be emphasized that such a quantity of milk would provide 
for maintenance only and not for a ’margin of safety’. 

“There is need, evidently, for a reconsideration of calcium 
allowances for the post-adolescent period. Since bone develop- 
ment continues for a number of years beyond adolescence 

. it seems obvious that the customary pint-a-day adult milk 
recommendation falls short of providing adequate amounts of 
calcium during the half-decade or so immediately preceding 
full adulthood.” 

This is just another example of the valuable and interest- 
ing scientific presentation of the necessity for milk in the 


human diet that has long been: conducted by the National 


Dairy Council. The major part of this material, which is widely 
disseminated among the country’s nutritionists, the medical 
profession and elsewhere, is put out by the Council through 
periodic issuance of the Dairy Council Digest. It is just 


another reason why the National Dairy Council is deserving 


of the fullest support. 


Air-Minded Dairyman 








Harry Howell, Jr., of Jacksonville, Fla., salesman for Foremost 
Dairies, Ine., with general offices in Jacksonville, scoots around the 
country at 165 miles an hour in his AT-6, visiting Foremost plants and 
dealers in 31 cities in ten states. 


Harry, formerly a U. S. Air Corps instructor, says his reconverted 
fichter-trainer plane can be operated for $50 per thousand miles. ‘“‘Con- 
sidering the time element,’’ he declared, ‘‘that’s cheaper than motor- 
ing and a darned sight safer in my estimation.’ Associates are calling 
him ‘“‘The South’s Fastest Flying Salesman.’’ 
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O-W Initiating Bottle Return Drive 


Various Shortages Said to be Causing Difficulty in Manu- 
facture of Sufficient Bottles to Meet Fluid Milk Needs 


Complete plans and details for all-out bottle round-up 
campaign to bring idle milk bottles back into circulation are 
being prepared by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company as an 
aid to dairymen hard-pressed by current shortages of bottles. 
These materials are expected to be available for distribution 
to dairy groups by January 1. 

Bottle round-up plans will cover practically every phase 
of a campaign that can be anticipated in advance. Materials 
will include publicity stories for use of newspapers, news- 
paper advertising mats with space for the name of the indiv- 
idual dairy or dairy group sponsoring the drive, news photo- 
graphs and captions, spot radio announcements, point-of-sale 
materials for retail stores, direct appeal suggestions, form 
letters to customers and printed post card forms. 

Continuation of the present shortage of milk bottles in 
many parts of the country may force a drastic curtaifment 
cf delivery services in some cases, dairymen have warned, 
unless full cooperation is obtained. This is particularly true 
cf housewives who are largely responsible for getting bottles 
back into service with the least possible delay. 

Dairymen realize too that a bottle round-up campaign 
to be entirely successful must be backed up by frequent 
and regular bottle pick-up service on the part of dairy driver. 
This is especially important in securing the full cooperation 
of retail dealers in the campaign. 


Pinch Due to Many Causes 


Causes of the present shortages of bottles may be 
ascribed to a number of factors. Most immediately pressing 
of these factors is the shortage of soda ash vitally needed in 
the manufacture of glass. Plans are already under way to 
relieve this condition but will require some time to go into 
cttect. 


Another factor contributing to the bottle problem stems 
from the shortage of railroad cars for shipping both raw 
materials to the glass plants and finished containers to the 
users. Shippers generally agree that the recent shortage of 
railroad cars is more acute than at any time during the period 
when the country was at war. 

Another reason for the milk bottle shortage has been 
the tremendous increase in the public consumption of fluid 
milk in recent years, which, naturally, has vastly increased 
the demand for additional milk containers. Although the glass 
milk bottle industry increased its annual production 35 per 
cent in the five years since 1941, the demand kas increased 
even more rapidly. 

In the face of increasing demands for milk containers 
millions of milk bottles have been withdrawn from service, 
literally disappeared. An idea of how important these idle 
bottles are to the milk industry can be gained from the fact 
that each milk bottle carries on an average betwcen 30 and 
40 units of milk during its life, according to recent estimates 
based on extension surveys. 

It is to bring idle bottles back into circulation and to 
enable them to perform their full span of usefulness that 
Owens-Illinois is assisting dairymen in staging bottle re- 
turn campaigns. Complete cooperation between bottle manu- 
facturers, dairymen and the consuming public is needed to 
bridge the gap between present shortages and the time when 
supplies of milk bottles will again be sufficiently adequate 
to take care of all needs. 

Information concerning the return bottle kit may be 
obtained by writing to the Dairy Sales Division, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


December, 1946 
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PERFORMANCE 


SUPERIOR strainers have earned a national reputation for 
providing the utmost in speed of operation; ease of mainten- 
ance; sanitation; and economy. They are seamless and 
solderless; quality-built throughout; combining thoroughness 
with speed in filtering; easily sterilized; low in initial and 
maintenance costs. There is a type of SUPERIOR strainer to 
meet your needs exactly and efficiently . . . a type that has 
proved its superiority under actual working conditions in 
dairy-barns from coast to coast. 


SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT AVENUE 


SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 





Smoke Control 

HOTOSWITCH photoelectric smoke 

Piineicat Type A20C, indicates the 

density of smoke passing through the 

flue or breaching of a heating or power 

plant and signals when this density ap- 

proaches the values prescribed by muni- 

cipal smoke ordinances. It is rugged 

in design, reliable in performance, sim- 
ple to install, and low in cost. 

This instrument basically consists of 
a photoelectric control and light source. 
These are mounted on opposite sides of 
the flue, and the light source beam is 
projected across the flue onto the photo- 
electric control. A sensitivity adjustment 
permits the equipment to be set so that 
it will signal when smoke density ap- 


3 





proaches whatever value is prescribed as 
maximum by the local municipal smoke 
ordinance. 

Supplementary equipment available 
includes bell alarms to signal excessive 
smoke, densometors to give continuous 
indications of smoke density and record- 
ers to record the time of day at which 
excessive smoke passes through the stack. 

Bulletin J-1046-B, describing this ap- 
pliance, will be sent upon request to 
Photoswitch, Inc., 77 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. 

Flowrator 

ISCHER & PORTER CO., manufac- 

turers of variable area type flow rate 

instruments, heretofore called “Rota- 

meters” has recently announced its in- 

tention to change the name of its prod- 
ucts to “Flowrators”. 


Even though the name “Rotameter” 
failed to describe either the function of 
the instrument or any fundamental oper- 
ating requirement, it has stuck tenacious- 
ly. Fischer & Porter Co. as specialists 
in the manufacture of variable area, in- 
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dicating, recording, recording-controlling, 


and integrating flow rate instruments, 
have devised the new “Bead-Guide” 
metering tube and other more positive 
methods of float stabilization. The old 
term thus has lost all significance as 
applied to the company’s products. 


Flow-Master Pumps 


ARCO COMPANY, INC., Wil- 
MI ininton, Dela., announces the 

development of new flow-master 
pumps equipped with an automatic 
wear control to compensate for normal 
lateral wear, and provided with a man- 
ual side adjustment to compensate for 
normal peripheral wear. 


The manufacturer claims that the 
flow-master pump will withstand the 
abrasive actions of sugar, choclate and 
other solid ingredients. Because of the 
automatic and manual wear control fea- 
tures, freezer volumetric output effici- 
ency can be maintained at top capacity. 
Constant hourly production volume can 
be easily controlled. 

The pumps 
and meet the 
specifications. 


clean, 
sanitary 


are 
most 


easy to 
rigid 


Truck Bodies 


HE SCHNABEL COMPANY of 

Pittsburgh recently announced the 

development of a complete line of 
standard ice cream, retail milk deliv- 
and bottler’s bodies for national 
distribution. 


ery 


Like many other manufacturers now 
prominent in the automotive industry, 
the original Schnabel organization be- 
gan as coach and wagon builders. The 
company’s operations have been contin- 
uous and expanding throughout the 86 
years of its history, and although until 
recently, sales effort has been concen- 





trated 


mainly in the East, Schnabel 

bodies of all types are well and favor- 

ably known throughout the industry. 
Bulletin has just 


NEW 
A been which describes the 


design, construction and applica- 
tion of three types of Peerless vertical 
contrifugal pumps for general purpose 
pumping in a wide variety of industrial 
services such as sump and drainage 
pumping, general water supply, mine 


Centrifugal Pumps 
6-page 
issued 











station service, cooling tower service, 
etc. 

The Peerless Vertical Centrifugal 
water pump line, includes both sub- 
merged and close-coupled types,— the 
submerged types being furnished with 
either top or bottom suction. Each of 
these types is adapted to all forms of 
power drive, including direct-connected 
electric, right angle gear, and belt (V 
or flat) as well as combinations of these 
forms. 

In general all three types develop 
capacities from 200 to 5,000 gallons per 
minute and will pump against heads 
from 20 to 100 feet. 


Th Bulletin illustrates all three types 


of pumps, including comprehensive 
parts diagrams. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer, 


Peerless Pump Division—Food Machinery 
Corp., 301 West Ave. 26, Los Angeles 
31, Cal. 

Frosted Food Cabinets 


ALEY MANUFACTURING CORP. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has produced 
a new ‘line of self-service frosted- 
Available in center isle 


food cabinets. 








and wall type models, the cabinet per- 
forms a highly efficient cooling job and 
makes an attractive display unit. 

The cabinet liners used for cooling 
are specially fabricated Serpentine Kold- 
Hold plate type evaporators designed 
for sharp freezing and for holding 
frozen foods and perishables at de- 
sired low temperatures. 

The Serpentine line (one side em- 
bosed, other side flat) allows the refrig- 
erant free circulation through all tubes, 
and keeps oil from logging. The flat 
side is mounted, facing in, providing 
continuous unbroken flats for maximum 
cooling contact. This type of Kold- 
Hold plate construction eliminates in- 
ternal tubing and refrigeration joints, 
substantially reducing the weight of the 
liner and simplifying installation. Sixteen 
gauge steel partitions can be inserted. 

Other features of the Paley Cabinets 
are the white enamel 14 gauge steel 
cabinet case with welded, rust-proof, 
moisture-proof seams; plate glass mirror 
for extra display; indirect, non-glare 
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Speedy... ECONOMICAL ICE PRODUCTION 


THAT’S THE EFFICIENT ... ATTRACTIVE 


“KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER 


Accelerated production in dairy plants demands increased sped, 
and greater dependability from your cooling equipment. The 
“King Zeero” Ice Builder is built for just that kind of perform- 
ance. A comparatively small compressor and the highly efficient, 
specially designed, vertical header type coils supply tons of ice 
to make 32-34° ICE WATER wherever and whenever you need 
it. No ice handling; no complicated mechanism to get out of 
order. “King Zeero” not only supplies dependable, low cost 
refrigeration, but with its small floor space requirements, simple 
attractive design and polished aluminum exterior it can be in- 
stalled in the process room of even the most modern dairies and 
creameries. “King Zeero” Ice Builders are easy to install and 
require much LESS space than old style hold-over systems. For 
maximum product protection, convenience and dependability, in- 
stall the speedy, economical and efficient “King Zeero” Ice Builder. 





Write for Bulletin No. 74 


——THE KING ZEERO CO. 


1447-55 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


q Be 
BY GOOD 
MILK CANS 

































EVERYONE BENEFITS WHEN BRIGHT, 
SANITARY MILK CANS ARE USED. 





We are still far behind We ask your continued in- 
with orders, due to de- dulgence. Cans are being 
layed steel deliveries and made as rapidly as the ma- 
shortage of tin. terial situation will permit. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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fluorescent lighting; and low compressor 
capacity. 
Vertical Pumps 
NEW, 20 page bulletin “Peerless 
Vertical Close Coupled Turbine 
Pumps” is devoted in its entirety 
to describing and illustrating the special- 
ized application of Peerless Turbine 
Pumps to industrial and agricultural in- 
stallations where short pump settings are 
encountered and where there is a strong 
necessity for deep well turbine pump 
power and capacity in these applications. 

In general these pumps employ, for 
close coupled applications, a shortened 
shaft and pump column with the neces- 
sary number of bowls and impellers to 
permit use in installation with short 
settings. 

The bulletin is illustrated with cuta- 
way views of the pump, schematic dia- 
grams of suggested methods of pump 
installation in various services, in addi- 
tion to installation photographs of these 
pumps in a wide variety of industrial 
applications. Details of pump engineer- 
ing, construction and operation are also 
fully described and illustrated. 

Copies of this bulletin (B-159) may be 
obtained from the manufacturer, Peerless 
Pump Division, Food Machinery Corp., 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, 
Cal. 

Truck Tire Carrier 


NOWLEDGE of truck tire chang- 
ing difficulties motivated a Cali- 


fornia inventor to develop a new 
tire carrier which makes the changing 
heavy truck tires and wheels a one- 
man job. With this carrier no straining 
or lifting is necessary to remove the 
spare and replace the flat, according to 
the manufacturer. 

To change a tire the holding clamps 
are released and the cradle portion ot 
carrier which holds the tire and wheel 
is pulled out and away from truck body 
to a position where the tire is clear and 
can be tilted upright while it is. still 
attached to the carrier. Tire then rests 


on the ground and when detached from 
carrier by the removal of holding clamp, 
it may be rolled to wheel requiring re- 
placement. The flat is rolled to carrier 
and clamped to the cradle while in up- 
right position after which it is tilted 
n cradle swivel to horizontal position, 
pushed back under chassis in carrying 
position and securely fastened there 
with positive clamps that prevent vibra- 
tion when on the road. 


~ 











No. 1 shows tire and wheel securely 
eamoped under bare truck chassis. No. 2 
Carrier is extended so tire clears body of 
truck. No. 3 Carrier cradle tilted so tire 
rests on ground ready to be detached and 
rolled away. 

The carrier is bolted to the chassis 
frame of truck, either at the rear or 
side. It is constructed to withstand a 
load stress eaual to four times the load 
it carries under normal use. 


The Ted tire carrier is available in 
two sizes and with choice of holding 
down bars — for disc wheel or demount- 








able rim. These carriers are manufac- 
tured by the T.E.D. Corporation, 928 
South Flower St., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 


Cleaners and Methods 
(Ce. , be CORP., Chi- 


cago, Ill., has recently issued a 
bulletin on washing powders. 

In addition to listing the many differ- 
ent kinds of Cherry-Burrell washing 
compounds, this bulletin contains sug- 
gested cleaning procedures for milk, but- 
ter, cheese and ice cream plant equip- 
ment. There are special articles on milk- 
stone control, churn care and condition- 
ing, cleaning plant floors and walls, and 
descaling bottle washers. 

Dairy plant operator will find this bul- 
letin helpful in daily as well as in special 
or periodic cleaning operations. Copies 
may be obtained by writing any Cherry- 
Burrell Branch. 

Foxboro Bulletin 
NEUMATIC CONTROL VALVES 
and Controller Accessories is the 
title of Bulletin 277-1, a new 36- 
page publication of The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., maker of industrial in- 
struments and equipment for measure- 
ment and control. The company’s pre- 
viously familiar valve bulletin has been 
completely revised and much new mater- 
ial has been added, to give the present 
bulletin maximum convenience and use- 
fulness. 

Among its features are: a color page 
showing the various identifying enamel 
finishes offered on Stabilflo Valves, cor- 
responding with the color code of the 
American Standards Association; plates 
and tables of specifications for control 
valves, needle type valves, poppet valves 
and butterfly valves; separate sections 
on the Vernier Valvactor for high- 
accuracy positioning of valve plungers, 
and on air switches and sub-panels for 
remote valve control. An appendix con- 
tains information on computing valve 
termining the size of the correct valve 
sizes, with tables and formulae for de- 
for a contemplated installation. Air filter 





























FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE 1-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


So Easy... 
heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 


So Convenient and Fast. No 
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sets, ventilating dampers, and other per- 
tinent accessory equipment is illustrated 
and described on other pages. 
Dairy Thermometers 
OLLOWING the widespread accept- 
fF ance of the Taylor long stem Clean- 
liner vat thermometers, the Taylor 
Instrument Companies have adopted this 
superior milk thermometer construction 
for angle vat, storage tank, milk line, 
foam space and platform thermometers. 


A clean white backgrouad with large 
black numerals together with Taylor’s 
Binoc tubing makes these thermometers 
three times easier to read. Moreover, 
this scale will not corrode because the 
case construction prevents the entrance 
of moisture. The durable Pyrex case 
housing enables maximum clear vision 
view of the scale at all times. The Pyrex 
glass will withstand direct steam in ster- 
ilizing and endure harder usage than 
conventional glass-front thermometers. 

An important step toward better sani- 
tation is their one-piece stem construc- 
tion. No cracks, no crevices, and no 
joints eliminates any danger from bac- 
terial contamination. These thermom- 
eters meet with Board of Health require- 
ments for all milk and creamery pasteur- 
ization applications. 


Upon request, a detailed Cleanliner 


bulletin will be forwarded by Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, New 
York, or Toronto, Canada. 


Wall washing 


HE “WALLMASTER”, a machine 
"Twin reduces wall washing time 
and eliminates streaking, dripping 
and drop cloths, is now in production 





by the Quaker Maintenance Company, 
Inc., 124 West 18th St., New York City. 

The machine is designed to wash, 
rinse and dry all types of interior wall 


surfaces, revitalizing the pamt, and re- 
storing the original lustre. 


Cleaner and rinse water are applied 
to wall surfaces with large, lightweight 
trowels, covered with terry-cloth pads. 
The cleaner and rinse are fed into the 
trowels by fingertip control from pres- 
sure tanks. The machine is entirely 
mechanical, and uses no electricity. 


Spur Curve Conveyors 
URRENTLY available is a single 
page, double-sided bulletin show- 
ing the Rapid-Wheel gravity con- 

veyor spur curve and the Rapid-Wheel 
gravity conveyor hinged section manu- 
factured by the Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc. of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
makers of material handling equipment. 

The bulletin describes the two special 
devices and their uses in a Rapid-Wheel 
conveyor installation and lists prices and 
specifications of each. The spur curve 
is used to facilitate sorting and rerouting 
of products to a spur line in a conveyor 
line, while the hinged section is specially 
designed to permit passage through a line 
of conveyor without removal of sections. 

Copies of this bulletin may be had by 
writing to the Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. SH-12, 308 People’s 
National Bank Building, Grand Rapids 


2, Michigan. 
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VATS AND TANKS 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RE- 
TIN) is a_ specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 
3 TIMES HARDER than ordin- 
ary tin. It can be used on prac- 
tically any metal surface except 
aluminum and lead. Flavor of 
contents in vat or tank posi- 
tively not affected. The use of 
CROMATIN often saves costly 
and time-consuming repairs, and 
restores to service vats or tanks 
considered ready to scrap. 


For sweating sanitary fittings to 
stainless steel pipe, Cromatin has 
no equal. 


SORENSEN 


DEPT. M.R. 
ST. PAUL 8 





CROMATIN 


WITH 














co. 


1049 RAYMOND AVE. 
MINNESOTA 


Turns Black.” 
sq. ft. 
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jst BRUSH TIN ON 

LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN 
powder with water 
and apply with brush, 
like paint. 


Qnd CSE BLOW 


TORCH AND 

WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a 
smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wip- 
ing produces lustre. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 
One pint $12.00—covers approximately 200 
Send check cr money order or we will ship C.O.D. 
or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 
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Record Attendance Enrolled at 
Ice Cream Victory Convention 


International Association of Manufacturers’ Meeting Attracted All- 


Time High in Registration — Major Current Problems Discussed 


VENTION at Atlantic City, Octo- 

ber 24, 25, and 26 this year set all- 
time records for registration and for at- 
tendance at all sessions. Over 3500 
manufacturers and over 800 wives of 
members were given badges at the Reg- 
istration Desk, at the Headquarters in 
the Ambassador Hotel. Both of the 
General Sessions, and all of the Sec- 
tional Meetings attracted more enthusi- 
astic members and guests than ever 
before. 


[ve ICE CREAM VICTORY CON- 


The gavel at the General Sessions was 
wielded by Harvey P. Hood, President 
of the International, who lauded the 
work of the Association in his address 
at the first session. In closing his re- 
marks, President Hood said: 


“There is no industry in this country 
greater than the dairy industry. Ice 
cream is an increasingly important seg- 
ment of the great dairy industry. Let 
us be sure that we ourselves do our full 
part to protect our democratic way of 
life and enhance still further its many 
physical and social advantages by con- 
tributing through our ice cream associ- 
ation the statesman-like leadership that 
we expect from others.” 


Outstanding Speakers on Hand 


Outstanding speakers appeared at the 
two general meetings. The panel of 
speakers included such men as Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, *who has 
just completed a tour of Europe and 
spoke on “World Conditions Today”. 
Senator Wayne Morse was the headliner 
at the Friday morning session, and chose 
as his topic, “The Economic Road 
Straight Ahead”. H. E. Babcock, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Cor- 
nell University delivered his nationally 
famous lecture on “The Ever Normal 
Refrigerator”. Other important speakers 
included Bryan Blalock, President of the 
Texas Dairy Producers Association, and 
Milton Hult, President of the National 
Dairy Council, who spoke on the Na- 
tional Ice Cream Nutrition Program 
assisted by staff members from the 
council. The report of the public rela- 
tions work from the International Offices 
was presented by Mr. Robert H. North, 
Executive Assistant of I.A.I.C.M. 


The main topics of discussion and 
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work were Merchandising and Public 
Relations. The merchandising sessions 
were carried out in two of the sectional 
meetings, one on Friday afternoon, and 
the Merchandising Go-Getters Breakfast 
on Saturday morning. 


The Public Relations Programs of the 
International, which included both the 
National Ice Cream Nutrition Program 
and the Economic Program, were pre- 
sented by staff members of the National 
Dairy Council and the International. 


As to Merchandise 

The merchandising and sales sessions 
which were highspots in the convention 
began in the Renaissance Room of the 
Hotel Ambassador on Friday afternoon, 
October 25, and were under the aus- 
pices of the Ice Cream Merchandising 
Institute. 

A novel innovation was the I.C.M.I. 
quartet, headed by Harry I. Cashin, 
made up of members of his plant. A 
panel of splendid speakers was _pre- 
sented with Ray H. Perry acting as 
chairman of the program. 


During the seventh inning stretch, Ice 
Cream stencilled I.C.M.I. was served by 
a bevy of high school girls from Atlantic 
City. The ice cream was furnished by 
manufacturers serving Atlantic City. 


The second session on Merchandising 
was attended by nearly 300 sales and 
merchandising-minded ice cream com- 
pany representatives in the Westminster 
Room of the Chelsea Hotel. Again a 
group of fine suggestions were presented 
by some of the outstanding leaders in 
the industry followed by a question and 
answer period. The sessions were all 
under the auspices of the Ice Cream 
Merchandising Institute, George W. 
Hennerich, Managing Director assisted 
by a program committee, appointed by 
James H. Meehan, Chairman of the 
Merchandising Council of the Insti- 
tute, and comprising the following 
committeemen: 


Ray Perry, Chairman, Hygeia Refrig- 
erating Company, Elmira, N. Y.; J. W. 
30wser, Eliot Creameries, Inc., Milton, 
Mass.; Louis J. Wainer, Penn Dairies, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; Mark Fuller, 
French-Baurer, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H. 
Carothers, Hage’s Ltd., San Diego, Cal.; 


A. E. Chunn, Jr., Jackson, Miss.; Wil- 
liam Clegg, Silverwood Dairies, Londo: 
Ontario, Canada. 


> 


Public Relations Considered 


At the Friday morning session, tl 
broad general outline of the program 
was presented by Milton Hult. He spoke 
of the activities of the non-profit Dairy 
Council in working with a million school 
teachers, 180 thousand doctors in the 
American Medical Association, 80 thous- 
and dentists jn the American Dental 
Association and with nutritionists and 
dieticians in caring for the food habits 
of one-third of our national population 
—those under 29 years, most of whom 
are in schools. 


Neal Kelley, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, concluded the presentation with 
a demonstration built around a lighted 
plum tree, showing the results that have 
accrued from the operation of the pro- 
gram, and the objectives to be gained in 
the future. Mr. North presented the re- 
view of the 1946 program, and plans 
for the national advertising program, 
and public relations workbook, which 
will again be prepared and sent to mem- 
bers of the International. At the session, 
he presented a series of motion pictures 
which included several minute movies, 
and introduced the characters and lead- 
ing man for the ice cream industry 
in their movie production “SONNY 
SOLIDS”. 


SONNY SOLIDS derives his name 
from the important mineral rich, health 
giving vitamins in the milk solids, found 
so abundantly in ice cream. He is a 
lovable, energetic little fellow radiating 
health and enthusiasm. He is copy- 
writed in the name of the International, 
and belongs to the industry, and they 
promise to make him a national institu- 
tion comparable to “SALTY” and 
“REDDY KILOWATT”. 


SONNY SOLIDS will make his debut 
very shortly, first telling the manufac- 
turing story of ice cream, while weaving 
in statements on nutrition. Then, he 
will tell the story of laboratory control 
and the work to build a quality food. 
He is scheduled to appear in all the 
theatres telling the history of ice cream. 
He will give tips to the clever hostesses, 
and encouragement to American kiddies. 
The International is preparing four fea- 
tures in full color, completely animated 
and with sound for theatrical showing 
each year. Manufacturers may arrange 
to have him exhibited in all the theatres 
in their areas, or may have him appear 
on a cooperative basis at nominal cost, 
by arranging with the International and 
General Screen Advertising. Billboards 
and car cards will also be prepared for 
the industry, and use by individual 
manufacturers. The billboards will be 
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booked through General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising and car cards 
Advertising Agency. 


through any 


Resolution Passed 


The Public Relations programs have 
now become a permanent 
L.A.LC.M. The Public Relations Com- 
the Executive Committee, the 
Advisory Board, and the assembled con- 
vention passed the following resolution: 


Whereas, The Public Relations Fro- 
grams which were instituted by IAICM 
as a wartime measure have proven to 
be of inestimable value to the entire ice 
cream industry, and 


Whereas, The good-will building meas- 
ures of the program in doing institu- 
tional advertising and publicity wor 
have increased consumer understanding 
and acceptance of our product and our 
industry, and 


activity of 


mittee, 


Whereas, Much educational work still 
remains to be done in disseminating the 
nutrition story of ice cream, and 

Whereas, A continuous Public Rela- 
tions Program can build public appreci- 
ation, producer cooperation, and con- 
sumer demand, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
the Public Relations Programs, embrac- 
ing the National Ice Cream Nutrition 
Program and the Economic Program, 
be continued as one of the permanent 
activities of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


Accounting and Other Sessions 


The other sectional meetings on Ac- 
counting, and Production and Labora- 
atory attracted capacity audiences. Thi 
controllers council began their sessions 
in the Surf Room of the Ambassador 
Hotel with Fred Preston of the Borden 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, acting as 
Chairman. A group of four discussion 
leaders presented a program to the 
audience. The sessions were resumed on 
Saturday morning, in Room 125 of the 
Ambassador Hotel, in the form of a 
breakfast conference which was _ later 
adjourned to a round table discussion. 


The program committee assisting and 


planning the schedule of events for the 
Controllers Council were:—A. J. Claxton, 
Meadow Gold Dairies, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; I. N. Hagan, I. N. Hagan Ice 
Cream Company, Uniontown, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Hawk, Hawk Ice Cream Company, 
Tulsa, Okla.; L. M. Hendler, President, 
Hendler Creamery Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; John D. McEwen, The Steffen 
Dairy Food Company, Wichita, Kan.; 
G. S. McKensie, President, Creameries 
of America, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Elmer Mather, Vice-President, National 
Dairy Products Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.; Byron Morris, Perry Creamery 
Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Alf. R. Neil- 
sen, Alfar Creamery Company, West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Morden Neilsen, Wil- 
liam Neilsen, Ltd., Ontario, 
Canada; J. H. Randolph, Imperial Ice 
Cream Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Bert Sweeting, Medosweet Dairies, Inc., 
Wash. 


Toronto, 


Tacoma, 


Production and Laboratory 
The Production and _ Laboratory 
Council held its first meeting in Club 
22, of the Ambassador, being called to 
order by Ridgeway Kennedy, Jr., of 
Abbott Dairy, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
second session was held in the Venetian 
Room of the Ambassador, $:30 A.M. as 
a breakfast presenting several 
speakers, a round table discussion of ice 
cream shrinkage in containers, and fol- 
lowed by round table discussions. 


session 


Members of the Program Committee 
10 assisted Chairman Kennedy were: 
Walter Ahlstrom, Chairman, The Carna- 
tion Company, Cal.; F. 
Merkley, Genessee Dairy Company, 
Flint, Mich.; S. J. Rawley, Gridley 
Dairy Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; K. 
W. McGee, Biltmore Dairy Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charles Krey, South- 
ern Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
Ramon E. Kibbe, Brock Hall Dairy, 
New Haven, Conn.; R. E. Wright, 
Meadow Gold Dairies, Baltimore, Md.; 
Harry Bitter, William Nelson, Ltd., Tor- 


onto, Ontario, Canada. 


wl! 


Los 


Angeles, 


Dairies, 


To entertain the ladies attending the 


convention, the prize party was held at 
the Wedgewood Room of the Chelsea 
Hotel on Friday afternoon, where Bingo 
was played for a host of valuable prizes 
and tea and favors were available. 

The climax of festivities was the an- 
nual banquet at the ballroom in Con- 
vention Hall, where nearly 2000 
members and guests gathered on Friday 
evening, October 25. 

New Roster of Officers 

The names of the new officers of the 
Association, the officers of its councils 
and the board of directors were made 
public as follows: Benjamin C. Brown 
of New Orleans, La., will head the Asso- 
ciation as President; G. Stanley McKen- 
sie, Los Angeles, Cal., will serve as 
Vice-President. Claude Parcell, Virginia, 
was re-elected Treasurer; O'Neal M. 

I.A.IL.C.M. staff, Assistant 
and Robert C. Hibben as 
Executive Secretary. 

Officers of the Production and Labor 
atory Council are: — Walter Ahlstrom, 
Angeles, Cal., Chairman; Charles 
Krey, Washington, D. C., First Vice- 
Chairman, and Harry Bitter, Toronto, 
Canada, Second Vice-Chairman. The 
officers of the Controllers Council are:— 
H. W. Schuelke, Oklahoma City, Okla , 
Chairman; John E. Shipley, Pennsyl- 
vania, First Vice-Chairman; James A. 
Proctor, Ky., Second Vice- 


Johnson _ of 
Treasurer, 


Los 


Lexington, 
Chairman, and O. M. Johnson, I.A.1. 
C.M., Washington, D. C., 


iin 
<_ 


H. S. MYERS NAMED 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Harry S. Myers, 


former assistant superintendent of the 
Carnation condensery at 


Secretary. 





Coshocton, 
Ohio, has been promoted to plant super- 
intendent of the Carnation 
and Ft. Lupton, Colorado, condenseries, 
it has announced by George S. 
Bulkley, Carnation Company 
superintendent. 

Mvers succeeds Paul S. Baughman, 
who was transferred to Wellsville, Utah, 
to be superintendent of the Carnation 
condensery there. 
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Up-State Nutrition Conference 


Cornell University Scientists Stage Interesting Two-Day Program at Syracuse 


For Feed Manufacturers and Allied Groups — Sessions Widely Attended 


pansion of agricultural research in 

the post-war period was seen by 
Dr. C. E. F. Guterman, director of agri- 
cultural research at Cornell University 
who was the opening speaker at the 
recent Cornell Nutrition Conference for 
Feed Manufacturers here. 


GS pansion 0 N. Y.—Considerable ex- 


Dr. Guterman told the feedmen that 
their industry is in a stragetic position to 
put research results into the feed bag 
immediately and thereby enable farmers 
to take prompt advantage of tecnological 
advances in the nutrition of livestock. 
But he warned that livestock efficiency 
is determined by management as well as 
nutrition, and that the industry can pro- 
vide helpful information on management 
practices. 


Speaking on the feed situation and 
outlook, Dr. L. C. Cunningham of the 
agricultural economics staff, said the 
dominant question is on what price level 
feeding operations will be carried in 


1946-47. 


After citing figures to show that the 
total supply of feed concentrates per 
animal for the feed year 1946-47 just 
begun are about five per cent larger than 
for 1945-46, and the largest on record, 
he said: “Changes in feed supplies this 
year compared to last are far less signi- 
ficant in the outlook than is the pros- 
pect of a major change in the war-in- 
flated price level of farm products in the 
United States.” 


Professor Cunningham emphasized 


that the level of prices of farm products 
is unusually high at present and that 
both inflation and deflation have accom- 
panied all our major wars. So far in 
this post-war period, prices of farm prod- 
ucts have risen to a higher level than 
have prices of non-farm or industrial 
products, he said. If prices of non-farm 
products continue to rise rapidly during 
the next year, as they did in 1919 and 
early 1920, this upswing might tend to 
postpone the decline in farm product 
prices. But the odds, he declared, now 
appear to be about two out of three that 
some price deflation will begin during 


1947. 


Prices of farm products as a group 
could decline nearly one-third from their 
present level before hitting the average 
farm price support level, he said. 


The speaker observed that the sup- 
plies of four common feed grains avail- 
able for feeding and other uses are 
nearly five per cent larger than a year 
ago. The greater maturity and higher 
feeding value of the 1946 corn crop, 
compared with 1945, is a favorable 
factor. The supply of high-protein feeds, 
however, is not so favorable as the feed 
grains, he said. 


Principally because of a smaller 1946 
fall pig crop, fewer chickens raised, and 
a reduction in dairy cow numbers, the 
number of grain consuming animal units 
in January, 1947 is likely to be about 
5 per cent smaller than on January 1, 
1946. The plentiful feed supplies are 


expected to bring about some re-expan- 
sion in livestock production during the 
coming year, particularly in hogs, chick- 
ens, and beef cattle feeding, Cunning- 
ham stated. 


How Dairymen Can Save 


Dairymen who can save another 
minute per cow at chore time will save 
nearly a month’s work in a year on a 
20-cow farm. This was the statement 
by Dr. Ivan R. Bierly of Cornell’s agri- 
cultural economics department who 
spoke on the evening of the opening 
session. Cutting costs in farming was 
his topic. 


Farmers can increase profits by cutting 
production costs, Bierly said, citing Cor- 
nell studies made on both dairy and 
poultry farms and which show that many 
farmers have found successful methods 
of saving labor and lowering other 
costs. 


One such study showed that the time 
spent gathering eggs on eight successful 
poultry farms varied from 21 minutes 
a day for each 1,000 hens on one farm to 
2 hours a day on another farm. 


Two of the earlier talks concerned 
the application of nutritional findings to 
the feeding of farm livestock. Prof. A. 
A. Spielman of Cornell’s animal hus- 
bandry department discussed, “Feeding 
the Dry Cow” and declared that, in some 
respects, the feed and care given during 
the dry period is more important than 
that given during the milking period. 
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bette DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 


Built in Five Sizes 
The patented, 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
cylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 
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“Proper feeding during the dry period 
is essential to prepare the pregnant cow 
for heavy production in the next lacta- 
tion and to assure the birth of a strong, 
healthy calf,” he explained. 

Prof. G. W. Salisbury, of the same 
department, pointed out that with usual 
rations fed to dairy bulls, there is little 
likelihood that deficiencies of vitamin A 
or E will occur in the normal winter 
feeding season of the Northeast. He 
also discussed recent research work 
which shows that dairy sires need about 
110 per cent of the theoretical nutrient 
requirements for maintenance. 

Dr. L. C. Norris of Cornell’s poultry 
department spoke on “Factors Affecting 
the Utilization of Phosphorus”. 

Advances in Feeding Processes 


“Numerous advances in knowledge 
concerning animal nutrition and_live- 
stock feeding were made during the 
war,” Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell's 
animal husbandry department told the 
gathering. 

In describing wartime attempts to 
utilize such products as cellulose pulp, 
straw, lichens, and fish waste in the 
various countries, Morrison told of recent 
research projects which have discovered 
a new vitamin in milk, shown that corn 
cobs have nearly as many total digesti- 
ble nutrients as good hay, proved that 
stiff lamb disease can be prevented by 
including vitamin E in the ration of ewes 
and lambs, and pointed out the useful- 
ness of pasture and legume hay in feed- 
ing swine. 

Dr. Maynard, director of the School 
of Nutrition at Cornell, told the group 
that actual feeding trials, which were 
primarily responsible for much of the 
early knowledge of nutrition, must be 
continued even though many new and 
useful scientific methods have been de- 
veloped to help the scientist judge the 
value of individual nutrients. 

Prof. H. H. Mitchell of the University 
of Illinois warned feed men, in the com- 


pounding of farm rations, it is poor prac- 
tice to exceed, by a wide margin, the 
required concentrations of mineral ele- 
ments. Dr. Mitchell explained that “an 
excess of one element may influence or 
interfere with the use of other minerals; 
for example, an excess of phosphorus will 
tend to immobilize iron and manganese, 
and an excess of either iron or aluminum 
will depress phosphorus utilization. Cal- 
cium is a most serious offender because 
of its capacity of interfering with the 
assimilation of other minerals.” 


Production and Quality Up 


Proper feeding of farm animals not 
only promotes greater production but it 
improves the quality of animal products 
such as milk, eggs and meat, Prof. H. H. 


. Williams of Cornell’s Biochemistry De- 


partment, told representatives of the 
groups on hand. 


Williams pointed out that experi- 
mental work shows that the content of 
certain nutrient substances in milk, eggs, 
and meat is largely dependent on the 
content of these nutrients in the animals’ 
feed. As example he mentioned that the 
vitamin A in the butterfat of milk is 
affected by the amount of carotene in 
the cow’s ration, and iodine and mangan- 
ese in milk are also affected by the feed. 
The same minerals and vitamins A, D, 
thiamine and riboflavin in eggs vary ac- 
cording to the feed given the birds, and 
thiamine in lean pork has been found to 
depend on the type of feed given the 
pigs, he said. 


Prof. H. H. Boucher from Pennsyl- 
vania State College noted a considerable 
increase, in the interest of feed manu- 
facturers in nutritional requirements of 
turkeys. He traced this to the expansion 
of the turkey industry and the shortage 
of feed last spring and summer. 


He admitted scientists lacked com- 
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plete knowledge of the nutritional re- 
quirements of turkey poults, and said, 
“we know even less of the adult tur- 
key.” He recommended that feed manu- 
facturers formulate turkey breeding ra- 
tions that will provide at least as much 
of the nutritive essentials as is found 
in chicken breeding rations but with the 
addition of 20 per cent more vitamin A, 
40 per cent more riboflavin and liberal 
quantities of other members of the vita- 
min B complex. 


Nutrient Allowances Explained 


Dr. J. K. Loosli of Cornell’s animal 
husbandry department explained the 
recommended nutrient allowances for 
poultry, swine, dairy cattle, beef cattle 
and sheep. He said that the tables 
published by the animal nutrition com- 
mittee of the National Research Council 
would be useful in determining whether 
feed supplies are adequate on the in- 
dividual farm or on the national level. 


Dr. E. I. Robertson of Cornell’s poul- 
try department told the feed men of the 
nutritive role played by folic acid, the 
latest member of the B complex vitamins 
to be isolated and synthesized. 


Dr. M. L. Scott of the same depart- 
ment, said there are at least two more 
unidentified vitamins required by poul- 
try. These are are now known as “factor 
S” and “animal protein factor” and to 
assure sufficient quantities in the rations 
of chicks and hens, Dr. Scott recom- 
mended that feed manufacturers add 3 
to 5 per cent of good animal protein 
supplement to the rations they prepare. 


Other speakers on the closing day’s 
program were Drs. Lorraine Gall of Yale 
Medical School, S. A. Asdell and G. F. 
Heuser of Cornell. 


Lloyd S. Riford, chairman of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster at the final ban- 
quet. W. I. Myers, dean of the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell, addressed the 
group on “A Look at Post-War Europe.” 
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Form International Organization 
in Entire Dairy Industry Field 


Group Set Up at Atlantic City Under Sponsorship of DISA to 
Further Milk and Its Products on an All-Nation Basis 


N INTERNATIONAL organization 
A to advance the dairy industries of 

all nations was formed at a World- 
wide Breakfast sponsored by the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association at the re- 
cent Atlantic City gatherings. Brief re- 
port of the new movement was given in 
last month’s issue of the “Review.” Fuller 
details are presented herewith. 

Known as Dairy Industries Society, 
International, the new _ organization, 
through education and interchange of 
information among interested 
and groups of many lands, will work to- 
ward increased production and consump- 
tion of milk and_ its 
improved — technology 
world’s dairy industries. 


persons 


products and 
throughout the 


Voting to form the new organization 
were some 350 individuals 
countries, representing dairy processors, 
supply companies, government agencies, 
educational institutions, and 
dairy industry associations. 


Officials Elected 


Officers of the new organization elect- 
ed at the breakfast session are President 
Alfonso Herrera, Bogota, Colombia: 
Vice-president W. Frank Jones, Borden’s 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada; and Treasurer 
Ralph L. Young, The Sharples Company, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Young is also treas- 
urer of the Dairy Industries Supply Assn. 


from 25 


various 


The Board of Directors, five of whom 
were appointed at the Breakfast, and 
four of whom were elected from the floor 
are: Appointed: K. L. Wallace, Walker- 
Wallace Ltd., Toronto; Carl A. Wood, 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago; G. E. 


Wallis, Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; G. F. Kroha, The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; and Robert Rosen- 
baum, David Michael Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Directors elected at the session were 
Peter K. McKenzie, Secertary of Ice 
Cream Alliance, Ltd., London, England; 
Dr. Alberto de la Fuente, Compania 
Lechera de Havana, Cuba; Alfonso Her- 
rera, Bogota, Colombia, and W. F. 
Jones, Toronto. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the DISI, elected at a 
board meeting directly following the 
Breakfast session are: Chairman of the 
Board, Robert Rosenbaum; Vice-Chair- 
man, K. Y. Wallace; Managing Director, 
Roberts Everett, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of DISA, Washington; Secretary, 
George F. DISA, Washington; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eva Men- 
kart, DISA, Washington. 

The Chairman and Vice Chairman of 
the Board, together with George E. Wal- 
lis, Carl A. Wood and George F. Kroha, 


constitute the Executive Committee. 


Rowe, 


Those Eligible to Join 


Eligible for membership in the Dairy 
Industries Society, International, are in- 
dividuals and groups interested in the 
advancement of any phase of the world’s 
dairy industry. Dues are flexibly arrang- 
ed according to the type of service and 
benefits to be received by members in 


these categories: Individual, student, 
non-profit commercial or _ industrial 
groups, non-profit groups other than 


commercial or industrial, and concerns 
operated for profit. 


The Worldwide Breakfast at the Hotel 
Madison, was held in conjunction with 
the Fifteenth Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion and attendant convention activities. 


DISA Head Presides 

Presiding at the Breakfast was Robert 
Rosenbaum, DISA’s President and _ first 
Chairman of the newly-launched Dairy 
Industries Society, International. “Though 
coming from many _ different —back- 
grounds,” said Mr. Rosenbaum in his 
opening remarks, “we have a common 
bond which the world at large has only 
lately discovered, and which, strangely 
enough, is only now being explored. 
What is this mysterious fact? Simply 
that we aré all human beings with the 
same problems of survival and develop- 
ment regardless of race, creed, geo- 
graphic origin or economic circumstance 

. . . Though we come to this occasion 
from many lands, it does not seem to 
us unusual that on this occasion we all 
speak the same remarkable language that 
has only one word,—Milk. Milk, the 
basic food for all humanity,—milk, the 
greatest single source of income for mil- 
lions of farmers all over the world; milk, 
which is the greatest potential builder of 
sturdy citizens in every country on the 
face of the planet.” 

Senor Alberto Espinosa, a representa- 
tive of the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, a government entity, and a 
prominent dairy processor from Caracas, 
in speaking to the group on recent de- 
velopments of the dairy industry in 
Venezuela, stressed the improvement of 
the dairying conditions over the last few 
years from “an embryonic state to one 
that now gives great promise of achiev- 
ing a stable and impressive status in the 
economic structure of my country. But 
not too long ago the per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products was so low 
as to cause grave concern to public 
health authorities. Today that per capita 
consumption has considerably risen and 
now public health officials can easily 
expect to lift that consumption to the 
very top of the Pan American countries 


By the introduction of modern 











LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER »» STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User Undivided 


Responsibility, Greater 
Smokeless Combination. 


Efficiency, 
Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 


Increased Capacity, 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 54 
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methods used by up to date plants and 
machinery, it is hoped that the distribut- 
ing and processing costs will be suf- 
ficiently lowered to permit a material 
increase in the price paid to farmers 
without diminishing the financial returns 
on the investment of processors and dis- 
tributors nor imposing any increase in 
prices to the ultimate consumer”. 


Result of Wide Survey 


The newly-formed Dairy Industries 
Society, International, came about as a 
result of findings of a Worldwide Survey 
of dairying and the dairy industries re- 
cently completed by the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. The survey indicat- 
ed a substantial and unparalleled op- 


portunity for improvement and expan- , 


sion, and an eager market for years vo 
come to manufacturers of dairying and 
milk processing equipment, at the same 
time revealing that the need has never 
been greater for the building of new 
dairy plants, re-equipping and restoring 
of existing plants, and that foreign areas 
are receptive to an extension of the 
American milk sciences and technologies, 
particularly as regards sanitation and 
nutrition. 


The findings of the survey were made 
public for the first time at the World- 
wide Breakfast, and it is believed that 
the document will have a profound effect 
upon the future of the dairy industries 
and that it will be a forerunner of a con- 
tinuing effort to raise the levels of dairy 
products production, 
consumption in every 
world. 


distribution and 
country of the 


An Important Finding 


A significant finding of the survey was 
the fact that whereas the United States 
is first in total gallons of milk production 
per year, it is far down the list as num- 
ber thirteen in per capita consumption 
of milk. According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the goal set is for 
120,000,000,000 pounds of milk to be 
produced in the United States in 1947, 
which in itself has been officially esti- 


mated to be 5,000,000,000 pounds short 
of normal demand for the coming year. 
Highest per capita consumption of milk 
and milk products was found to be in 
Sweden. 


In the area representing the highest 
fourth in milk production were the 
United States, Canada, the USSR, all of 
Western Europe except Portugal and 


part of the Balkans, Australia, Great 
Britain, and New Zealand. Paradoxi- 


cally, the Survey disclosed that in most 
cases the nations which have low milk 
production have the highest milk con- 
sumption per capita, among them Nor- 
way, Argentina and Uruguay, as well 
as Sweden, which ranks first. 

DISA’s Survey, first of its kind ever 











Contribution to FFA 





Chicago, Til.—Gus Douglas, Jr., 19, of 
Grims Landing, W. Va., national president 
of the Future Farmers of America, watches 
John H. Kraft, president of the Kraft Foods 
Company, sign a $5,000 check payable to the 
FFA Foundation, Inc. 


The contribution, expenditure of which is 
supervised by the Foundation and the United 
States Office of Agricultural Education, will 
be used to sponsor various FFA contests and 
activities throughout the nation. Douglas, 
now visiting state FFA associations in the 
Northwest, announced that more than 200,000 
members are active in the organization. 





to be undertaken, covers the following 
data, country by country: Number of 
cows and other milk animals; total and 
per capita milk consumption; number of 
dairy processors; number of plants pro- 
ducing fluid milk, butter, cheese, ice 
cream, evaporated and condensed milk, 
powdered milk, casein and other dairy 
products; nutritional standards affecting 
dairy products; foreign exchange; busi- 
ness factors in general. 
—_ 0 ee 


DAIRY INSTALLS LOCKERS 





Michigan Firm Puts in Facility for 
Frozen Food Carrying 


Milan, Mich.—Quentin Williams, oper- 
ator of the Milan Sanitary Dairy, 227 
Hurd St., here has installed the new type 
Iceberg refrigerated locker system unit. 
Said to offer many exclusive patented 
features, these frozen food lockers take 
up surprisingly little space and are con- 
veniently accessable to patrons who rent 
them on a monthly or annual basis. 


“Iceberg freezes the food, not the peo- 
ple,” says Mr. Williams. These freezing 
units are said to differ from other frozen 
food lockers in that each drawer in the 
locker is a separate and independent re- 
frigerated unit. The drawers are of the 
“pull-out” type, each with a capacity of 
six cubic feet. They are kept at a con- 
stant sub-zero temperature by means of 
a unique air circulating system. Further- 
more, Mr. Williams stated, locker draw- 
ers do not stick, in spite of the low tem- 
perature, due partly to the movement 
of sub-zero air throughout the unit. 


Mr. Williams pointed out that each 
drawer is completely segregated from 
the others and that there is no transfer 
of odors from one to another. 


The Iceberg unit installed by Mr. Wil- 
liams contains 60 six cubic-foot locker 
drawers, with 30 on each side, arranged 
back to back. Since they are manu- 
factured in sections, these units can be 
added to as additional needs require. 
They can also be easily moved from one 
location to another. 
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- WRITE US ABOUT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


With all hands back on the job, our postwar expansion program is now under- 
way. We plan to offer the finest quality products available for the Dairy, Fountain 
and Ice Cream Industries. 

Now supplying our customers with Dairy Syrup, Fountain Syrup, Dipping 
Chocolate and Ice Cream Flavor. 

Available soon, Sweetened Orange Drink Base, Chocolate Fudge Topping, and 
Novelty Coating Chocolate. 

YEARS OF SERVICE TO 


NOG, INCORPORATED, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THE MILK 


INDUSTRY 
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Stresses Big Problem 


Prof. C. G. Bradt of Cornell Empha- 
sizes the Expense and Difficulty of 
Replacement of Dairy Herds 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Biggest problem, and 
perhaps the most costly one, faced by 
New York’s dairy industry at present is 
the replacement of nearly 1,500,000 
dairy cows every five years, Prof. C. G. 
Bradt of the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell, reported recently. 

Dairy farmers are doing exactly that— 
scrapping the gigantic machine that pro- 
duces the state’s daily milk supply and 
the obtaining a new one, he pointed 
out. “Five years is all it takes to ‘wear 
out the machine’ and to make the 
change.” 


Few milk consumers realize the high 
cost involved in keeping that great dairy 
machine operating at top capacity and 
efficiency, the animal husbandry special- 
ist said. “Its 1,500,000 separate working 
units, individual cows, scattered over 
the city milksheds up and down state, 
require frequent changes. Spare parts 
—new cows—are being added continually 
to fill the places of those that wear out, 
break down, and are discarded. But 
the machine is kept ever running, with- 
out shut-downs, pouring out milk day 
after day for consumers’ tables. 

Cost of Maintenance Heavy 

Here is a milk producing machine, 
excluding buildings, that house it, valued 
not far from $300,000,000. The write- 
off each year as depreciation charges 
may well be $30,000,000 salvage de- 
ducted. This is one cost of milk pro- 
duction given too little attention. 


“This wastage of dairy herds concerns 
the dairy farmer greatly. Five years is 
a short time for renewing such a capital 
investment. If only the productive life 
of a dairy cow were extended from five 
to six years, $5,000,000 a year could 


well be saved. One more calf and one 
more lactation is all it takes.” 


According to Professor Bradt, one 
more lactation over the life of a cow 
does not appear to be an impossible 
attainment. Numerous additional bene- 
fits would also result: fewer cows to be 
bought or raised, higher production from 
cows of increased maturity, and more 
barn room for extra milking animals. 

“This repeated five-year replacement 
of 130,000 dairy herds containing about 
1,500,000 produciug cows is a problem 
of great importance to all producers.” 


—_— 





POPULATION INCREASING 


Leading Cornell Scientist Points To- 
ward Growing Use of Dairy Goais 
Ithaca, N. Y.—Popularity of dairy 

goats in New York State as a source 

of milk for rural families is steadily in- 
creasing, Prof. J. K. Loosli of the animal 
nutrition laboratory at Cornell reported 
recently. He added: “An improvement 
in the nutrition of many families would 





de Climbs Milk Tank | 





Joanne Targan, Atlantic City beauty, was 
one of the thousands who couldn’t resist 
climbing to the top of the sleek, stain!ess 
steel trailerized milk tank exhibited by The 
Heil Co., Milwaukee, at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition which was held in Atlantic City, 
from October 21 to 26, 1946. 


result from the increased use of goats 
to supply milk.” 


Six to eight milk goats can be kept 
on the feed required to maintain a fam- 
ily cow, Loosli pointed out. A good 
goat will produce enough milk for a 
family of three or four persons for seven 
to nine months of the year, and two 
goats that freshen several months apart 
should meet the need fully, he said. 


“The further fact that a goat can be 
maintained on a small plot with limited 
pasture increases the opportunity for 
their even wider adoption.” 

One of the questions frequently asked 
is: “How should dairy goats be fed?” 

“It is rather easy to feed goats cor- 
rectly,” the scientist answered. “This 
is true despite the fact they tend to be 
rather fussy eaters, and in contrast to the 
popular belief that goats will eat any- 
thing and thrive on it. 


“The nutritional requirements of goats 
are similar to other farm animals. They 
need energy, protein, minerals and vita- 
mins. The biggest problem, however, is 
to supply sufficient feed to keep the 
goats milking well, or growing.” 

Dr. Loosli gave four rules to follow in 
feeding dairy goats; 1. provide a full 
intake of good pasture or high quality 
hay; 2. feed grain to milking does at the 
rate of one pound for each two quarts of 
milk; 3. keep fresh water and block salt 
available at all times; and 4. feed to 
maintain ‘the animals in good condition. 

ET A 


NEW UP-STATE PLANTS 





Oneonta, N. Y.—Prominent among the 
new Delaware County creameries and 
dairies being constructed are the Mid- 
dletown Milk and Cream Company’s 
plant nearing complettion at Fraser and 
the Delaware County Farmers Co-op. 
unit almost completed at Delhi. Both 
plants are installing the very latest milk 
processing equipment and intend to turn 
out a wide variety of dairy products. 





ABELN 


‘DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISING °& MARKETING 


Quality 


Cream + Sweetened Condensed 
Spray Milk Powder + Roller Milk Powder 
Concentrated Milk - Cheese 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 0846-7 
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GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


Phenomenal results in controlling barn flies have been 
achieved with NEOCID* BA 50, a DDT composition de- 
veloped by the Originators of DDT Insecticides. 


NEOCID BA 50 is a wettable powder wHtich is used at 
the rate of 20 lbs. per 100 gals. of water—and sprayed 
inside barns at the rate of 1 gal. per 250 sq. ft. every 
6 to 8 weeks. This dosage applies in general—follow 
your local state recommendations. 

NEOCID BA 50 will control flies for you. For special 
news release on results, write: 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


89 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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Management Changes 


Leo Benson Joins State Brand Cream- 
eries to Succeed A. L. Ronneberg, 
Who Goes with Western Dairy 


The directors of State Brand Cream- 
eries, Inc., Mason City, Iowa, have en- 

gaged Leo Benson as general manager 
~ succeed A. L. Ronneberg, who leaves 
the organization to become actively as- 
sociated with Western Dairy Products, 
Inc., of San Francisco, of which he is 
vice-president. 


Mr. Benson brings a wealth of prac- 
tical experience to his new position. For 
a short period he was identified with 
the Chicago office of Golden State 
Creameries and for five years previous 
was supervisor of dairy products grading 
in the midwestern area for the USDA. 


Before entering Government service he 
was in charge of the creamery operated 
by the South Dakota State College at 
Brookings, S. D., and prior to that was 
manager of a cooperative creamery in 
the Black Hills area of South Dakota. 
During the time he managed creameries, 
he was for two successive years on the 
South Dakota championship butter grad- 
ing team. 


The change in managership of Iowa 
State Brands, Inc., came as a result of 
Mr. Ronneberg having acquired an in- 
terest in the recently organized Western 
Dairy Products, Inc., headed by Howard 
R. Swig, formerly of June Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co., which took over the assets auu 
operation of Nye & Nissen, Inc., San 
Francisco. 


The firm is one of the largest distribu- 
tors of butter on the West Coast and 
also packs and distributes Pacific Coast 
white eggs, operating branches at other 
California points and in Washington, 
Utah and Hawaii. 


As manager of DPMA, which carried 


on the butter stabilization program prior 


to the war, Mr. Ronneberg became 
widely known for his operating ability. 
He has through the years built up a 
broad acquaintanceship in the field, and 
all his many friends wish him well in 
his new association. 


ian 
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NEW PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY 


Pennsylvania Furnace, Pa.—A $50,000 
milk plant is to be erected on the Peter- 
son farm here by Karsten Dairies, Inc., 
of the Bronx, N. Y. The unit is expected 
to handle about 400 cans of milk per 
day. 











Classified Advertising | 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additienal word. 
All other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, 15e extra te cover 
return postagce. The name and address 
should be included in the werds. 


All payments strictly in advance. 





























POSITION WANTED 


MANAGER with 20 years experience in 
manufacturing and shipping plants. Best 
of references. Fully understands N. Y. 
health regulations. Available 30 days after 
acceptance. Box 385, care this publication. 

12-M 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Active, trained plant super- 
intendent to accept full responsibility prod- 
ucts and plant equipment of a dairy making 
high quality products. Must be capable of 
using Mojonnier laboratory. Also must have 
thorough knowledge of refrigeration and be 
able to get good plant sanitation and high 
degree of labor loyalty and cooperation 
under paternalistic system. Man 30 to 45 
preferred. Excellent living conditions in 
midwest college town of 6,000. State fully 
experience, qualifications, and present salary 
in first letter. Give references. Replies held 
strictly confidential. Box 381, care this pub 
lication. 12-N 








LABORATORY SERVICE 
DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY— 


Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses, Con- 
sultations. Ice Cream formulae. ©, Vilen- 
a 82-31 60th Road, Elmhurst, L. I. 
N. . (New York State Licenses. ) 12-M-4 








FOR SALE 
USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 


deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 12-M-t.f. 








; FOR SALE—New York City Approved 
Creamery and Farm, 300 cans daily, 500 
acres—close to New York City. Box 886, 
care this publication. ; 12-M 





AS MANAGER with an aggressive, re- 
sponsible organization desiring the services 
of a qualified supervisor. College graduate, 
30 years of practical experience and _ tech- 
nical training in the dairy industry; sales 
experience and executive ability. Wish per- 
manent connection with a milk, ice cream, 
condensed or powdered milk plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 384, care this pub- 
lication. 12-M 








HELP WANTED 

Retail Milk route canvasser wanted 
for Central New Jersey on commission 
basis — state experience and commis- 
sion desired. Write Box 379, care this 
publication. 12-M-2 


MAN who can serve as assistant’ produc- 
tion manager, also do quality and field work. 
Fluid milk plant using Pure-Pak paper con- 
tainers entirely, also condensing and ship- 
ping. Age 30 to 40. Experience necessary. 








Small town. Large volume. Write Box 378, 
eare this publication. 12-M 





CHEESE PROCESSING and pochasing 
plant. $200,000 a. $50,000 inventory. Sales 
$5,000 day up. Capacity 30,000 Ibs. day. 
Owner retiring. Address 119 North Eastern 





reed Los Angeles, California. —— 
FOR SALE—3,000 five Ib. and 2,000 ten 


‘lb. Se alright liquid tight paper containers 
suitable for butter, cheese. Name printed on 
cover. Price 6c each five lb., 9¢ ten Ib. f.o.b. 
our plant Oneonta, N. Y. Oneonta Dairy 
Co., Ine., Oneonta, N. Y. 12-M 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DAIRY OHIO INDUSTRIAL CITY- 
Sales 600 gallons day; gross over $10,000 
month ; modern plant; Creamery Package 
equipped; three pasteurizers; washers for 
bottles ; cases, cans, bottling machines; two 
ice machines; three International Trucks; 
excellent equipment; fine clientele; same 
owner 25 years; good location; le 7, ten 
years; priced reasonable. 2-M 
APPLE CO. Brokers CLEVEL AND. 0. 























SWEET CREAM 
FLUID MILK 


a FROZEN CREAM 


Herbert K. Clofine 


Locust 7-2040 Rittenhouse 6-9885 





DO YOU NEED MILK 
PRODUCTS? 


2% CONCONTRATED SKIMMILK 
ra CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK 
o B.F. PLASTIC CREAM 


BULLETIN BLDG. 


PHILA. 7, PA. 


Rittenhouse 6-9886 
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BOTTLE CASES WANTED 





WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 


Half-Pint 


a quantity of Quart, Pint and 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 382, care this 


pub 


lication. 


12-M-t.f. 








FARM FOR SALE 





FOR 


SALE—Five acres land all in 


cor- 


ral; large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons: 


large office and dwelling; 


Case 


nad 


two routes; t 


ruck, 


ss and bottles; barn for 60 cows: two 
large silos; 90 cows and 2 bulls. Mrs. Ber- 
ine Creton, Blue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 
. West Riverside, Cal. 12-M 


346 








WANTED 





DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING 
Progressive Steam Fitting Concern 


Plants Modernized 


Steam and Condensation Surveys 


127 


for Fuel Conservation 


Boilers and Machinery Installed 


Heating and Insulation 
Eastern Territory Covered 
S. PINN & SON 
1 Hoe Ave. 


New York 59, N. Y. 


12-M 





BUTTER 


No 


steady 
Lake Cheese Co., Ine., Dept. L, 


AND ALL TYPES CHE 


ESE. 


shipment too large or too small. For a 


and dependable market, write 


Lily 


347 Green- 








wich St., New York 13, N. Y. 12-M-6 
QANTITIES of Cleveland half-pint milk 
and juice bottles, No. 2 Cap seat. Send 
prices and sample. Renna Dairy Co., Old 
Forge, Pa. 12-M-3 
SKIM MILK wanted for cheese 


making. Long term proposition. Write 
Box 383, care this publication. 


12-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—Good used milk plant equip- 
ment at reasonable prices. Otto Biefeld Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 12-M 

FOR SALE—Used equipment. Stams- 
vick Milk Filters, Model 12D, stainless steel 
shells, ete., special alloy plates, capacity 
12M Ibs. per hour each unit. Karsten Dair- 


ies, Ine., 2338 Hermany Ave., New York 61, 


N. 


FOR 


Soa 
mot 
ope 
for 


Y. Phone: UNderhill 3-4835, 


SALE—S 
ker type Bottle 


wide Creamery Pa 
Washer complete 
ors and chlorine unit. Machine nm 
ration in New York City plant. I 
delivery December 1946. Box 380, 


this publication. 


FOR SALE 


( ‘oi 
lect 


25 Ideal and 16 Venda 
n Selectors—Also S Vendall 5e Coi 


ors. 


12-M 


ckage 
with 
yw in 
teady 
care 


12-M 
ll 10¢ 


n Se- 


Very good condition. 9 Large Selec- 


tor Vending Machines in excellent condition. 


Pilfour Dairy Farm, Ine., 


on 


Neshanic, N 


condition. S 
short time. 


vats in 
account of 


perfect 
installing 


2 
12-M-2 


THREE PFAUDLER 15 can milk pas- 
teurizer 


elling 
One 


1941 Diveo truck; one 1M1 Store delivery 


truc 


*k, refrigerated body. Fair Lawn 


Farms, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


MOJONNIER Vacuum Filler, stainless 


steel, 90 bottles per minute, 6 capping heads, 


vac 


compressor for same $125. 


1945, 34,400. 
Bottle con 


uum pump, all new 


Dairy 
12-M 


Air 


veyor 


$300. Also Heil Bottle Washer, Soaker type, 
Model D, 6 wide, motor drive, complete with 


mot 
$1,! 


iten 


ors, and chloinator. New 


YOO. 


pumps 


bottles. Reason for selling 
is—have installed Pure-Pak paper 


1936, 


Also many cases for round glass with 
or without 


these 
bottle 


machine. Write Oak Grove Dairy, 760 Grand 


Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 














12-M 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Cont. 


FOR SALE—100, 150 and ‘300 

Cherry S. S. Lined Spray 
and 100 gallon Cherry Type J Old Style 
Pasteurizers with S. S. Linings; 5 ft. 24 
tube, 6 ft. 40 tube and 9 ft. 16 tube Com- 
bination Direct Expansion Surface Coolers; 
12 ft. York Internal Tubular Direct Ex- 
pansion Cooler having 20—1%-in. Inconel 
tubes; 5 ft. 24 tube and 6 ft. 24 tube Sur- 
face Coolers for brine and water; 
Cabinet Cooler, 6 wings each 42 
Cherry-Burrell Junior Cabinet 


0 gallon 
Pasteurizers ; 60 


Jensen 
1l-in. tubes; 
Cooler, 9 


wings each 36—*4-in. tubes; Type “BB”, 
“B", “J”, and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; G-100 
Cherry-Burrell Nuline Filler, 10 valves s,s. 


bowl; Model 90 Mojonnier Filler, 14 valves, 


s.s. bowl; 4, 6, and 8 Wide Soaker Type 
sottle Washers; 12,000 lb. Wisner “Peer- 
less” and Cherry-Burrell S. S. Filters; 


Single and Two Compartment Tinned Copper 
and S. S. Weigh Cans; 300 Gallon Stainless 


Steel Receiving Vat; Rice and Adams Ro- 
tary Can Washer, 4 ¢.p.m.; No. E-17 and 


60 De Laval Motor Driven also No. 37, 61 
and 91 De Laval Steam Driven Separators; 
Bronze Head Homogenizers or Viscolizers 
ranging in sizes from 50 to 400 gallons in 
capacity; Three 300 gallon Cherry Hori- 
zontal non-cooling type Vats, insulated, agi- 
tated; three 550 gallon Jensen Vertical S. 8. 
lined Vats with T. C. Coils; 200 gallon 
Pfaudler “C-Gal’ Glass Lined Holding 
Tanks; 1,200 and 3,000 gallon Horizontal 
Glass Lined Tanks (By-Products only). 
Power Bottle, Case and Can Conveyor; 5 ft. 
and 6 ft. Copper Vacuum pans; 32x90 Buflo- 


vak Milk Dryer. Write or wire your re- 
quirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, 


N. Y. Telephone Murray Hill 2-4616. 12-M 





FOR SALE—New air- and water-cooled 
Freon Compressors from % to 5 h.p., all 


complete; 150 feet Power Conveyor, track 
and chain with power unit; Fairbanks- 
Morse deep well pump, Model 6920, com- 


plete with motor; 300 can Jensen Pasteur- 
izer, tinned copper vertical coils; one record- 
ing thermometer; one Taylor temperature 
control; one 50 gallon Pfaudler glass-lined 
pasteurizer, complete; one direct expansion 
surface cooler, 18-2 in. tubes, 12 ft. long with 
covers; Jensen Fan type cooler, tinned cop- 
per, 8S sections, aluminum covers, 14,000 Ibs. 


per hour pasteurized, 20,000 Ibs. raw milk; 
hand operated sour cream filler and hand 
capper; 1,000 Tb. dial type Toledo suspen 
sion seale; bottle or can cover sterilizer, 
capacity SOO quart bottles; 500°) half-pint 
milk cases, 20 to the case, wire partitions 
and covers on top; one Bagby automatie 
sour cream filler and capper; one Cham- 


pion ice crusher, motor driven, with motor; 
stainless steel truck tanks—2,850, 3,160, 
3,170, 3,200, 3,300 gallon oval; sanitary milk, 


also water pumps, steam driven, all sizes; 
Meyer Dumore 8 wide Sr. bottle washer. 
just rebuilt, will wash square and round 
milk bottles; 250 gallon homogenizer; 


bronze head with motor; 200, 500, 600) gal- 
lon, New York City approved viseolizers and 
homogenizers, stainless steel ; Braun straight- 
away can washer, 3 to 4 per minute; Mo- 
jonnier over-run tester; two Von Gunten 
white metal milk filters, 12,000 Ibs. each; 
one Peerless milk filter, drum type, 6,500 
Ibs.; one Stamsvick stainless steel cold milk 
filter, 15,000 lbs. per hour; one 5x5 Jurick; 


one 6x6 York compressor, complete with 
motor, condensers, receiver, gauges, traps, 
etc. ; one S per minute McKinley can washer; 


2 sections 


Internal Tube 100 gal. 
stainless steel pasteurizers, no agitator; one 
6.500 Ib. Westphalia separator; one san- 
itary pipe wash sink; 2 No. 90 Mojonnier 
bottle fillers and cappers ; 1—3,000 gal. glass 
lined horizontal storage tank; one Cherry- 
Burrell Jr. cabinet cooler; one 1,000 
vertical storage tank; two 200 gal. 
steel Cherry-Burrell spray one 200 
gal. round stainless steel pasteurizer. Sam 
Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-4975. 12-M 


Coolers : 


gal, 
stainless 


vats; 
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Do you have them, too? 


That's the beauty of doing _—— with your 
Cherry-Burrell Representative or Associate 

Distributor. Dairy supplies recommended by them are 
top-flight, proved quality, grooved to your needs, 
investigated thoroughly. And their complete line makes 


Cherry-Burrell a single source for all your supply 





needs. Next time, ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative 
about washing powders, stainless steel fittings, boots, 


bottle caps—literally anything you need in your plant! 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 





die Many Jobs Most Econo™ 


~ wor 


al 


Featuring the same practical body design and 
rugged construction as the famous Wizard Coil Vat 
Pasteurizer, the Wizard Cold-Hold Tank is a good 
buy for a wide variety of jobs. 


Available with specially adapted agitators for 
best results with light, medium or heavy bodied 
products, the Wizard is the ideal unit for storing 
and ageing mix, for storing cream, and for stor- 

ing milk and similar low viscosity products. 

When built with agitators located at center of 

tank, the Wizard becomes an efficient, economi- 

cal surge tank between cooler and filler. 


Write for Bulletin B-467. 


tas 


THE CREAMERY PACK COMPANY 
General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Sales Branches: Atlanta « Boston + Buffalo « Chicago « Dallas *« Denver * Houston «+ Kansas City «+ Los Angeles 
Minneapolis « Nashville « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. * Salt lake City « San Francisco + Seattle 
St. Lovis * Toledo « Waterloo, lowa 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King Street West, Toronto, Ont., Canada 








